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edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
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relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 
Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
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AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Greek Government Seeks U.S. Financial Aid 


: MESSAGE TO THE PRESIDENT AND THE SECRETARY OF STATE FROM 


ay 


Sm: I have the honor, on instructions of my 
+ Government, to convey the following urgent mes- 
sage to His Excellency the President of the United 
} States and to Your Excellency: 


“Owing to the systematic devastation of Greece, 
the decimation and debilitation of her people and 
the destruction of her economy through four in- 
vasions and protracted enemy occupation, as well 
as through disturbances in the wake of war, and 
Fdespite the valuable assistance rendered by our 
Allies during and after the war for which the 
Greek people feel profoundly grateful, further and 
immediate assistance has unfortunately become 
vital. It is impossible to exaggerate the magnitude 
4 of the difficulties that beset those survivors in 
_ | Greece who are devoting themselves to the restora- 
{ tion of their country. Such means of survival as 
| remained to the Greek people after the enemy 
withdrew have now been exhausted so that today 
Greece is without funds to finance the import even 
of those consumption goods that are essential for 
bare subsistence. In such circumstances the Greek 
people cannot make progress in attacking the prob- 
lems of reconstruction, though substantial recon- 
struction must be begun if the situation in Greece 
| is not to continue to be critical. 
| “The Greek Government and people are there- 
‘| fore compelled to appeal to the Government of 
the United States and through it to the American 
people for financial, economic and expert assist- 
ance. For Greece to survive she must have: 
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“1, The financial and other assistance which will 
enable her immediately to resume purchases of the 
food, clothing, fuel, seeds and the like that are 
indispensable for the subsistence of her people and 
that are obtainable only from abroad. 

“2. The financial and other assistance necessary 
to enable the civil and military establishments of 
the Government to obtain from abroad the means 
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of restoring in the country the tranquillity and feel- 
ing of security indispensable to the achievement 
of economic and political recovery. 

“3. Aid in obtaining the financial and other as- 
sistance that will enable Greece and the Greek peo- 
ple to create the means for self-support in the 
future. This involves problems which unhappily 
cannot be solved unless we surmount the crisis im- 
mediately confronting us. 

“4. The aid of experienced American admin- 
istrative, economic and technical personne] to as- 
sure the utilization in an effective and up-to-date 
manner of the financial and other assistance given 
to Greece, to help to restore a healthy condition in 
the domestic economy and public administration 
and to train the young people of Greece to assume 
their responsibilities in a reconstructed economy. 

“The need is great. The determination of the 
Greek people to do all in their power to restore 
Greece as a self-supporting, self-respecting democ- 
racy is also great; but the destruction in Greece 
has been so complete as to rob the Greek people of 
the power to meet the situation by themselves. It 
is because of these circumstances that they turn to 
America for aid. 

“It is the profound hope of the Greek Govern- 
ment that the Government of the United States 
will find a way to render to Greece without delay 
the assistance for which it now appeals. 

“Signed: D. Maxrmos, Prime Minister, C. Tsar- 
pARIs, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs.” 


Accept [etc.] 


His Excellency Grorcz C. MarsHaLh 
Secretary of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Pavut Economou-Gouras 


1 Delivered by the Chargé d’Affaires of Greece in Wash- 
ington on Mar. 3, 1947, and released to the press on Mar. 4. 
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AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press March 4] 

For some time this Government has been en- 
deavoring in various ways to assist in the restora- 
tion of the economy of Greece. Spurred by ap- 
peals from the Greek Government, it has been 
studying ways and means of providing additional 
assistance. This study impelled the dispatch of 
the economic mission headed by Paul A. Porter 
which is now in Greece. It has also involved con- 
sultations and exchanges of ideas with the Greek 
Government and the British Government, which 
has likewise been bending every effort to help 
Greece. 

Recently reports from our own representatives 
and from the Greek and British Governments have 
shown that the economic condition of Greece has 
deteriorated to the verge of collapse. The Greek 
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Government has renewed its request for help. In 
the light of the world situation, this is a matter of 
primary importance to the United States. It has 
received the urgent attention of the President and 
the executive agencies concerned. It has been dis. 
cussed with the appropriate congressional leaders, 

I cannot say anything today regarding the ac 
tion which may be taken, other than that a full 
public statement will be made very soon, when the 
executive agencies have completed their consider. 
ation of the matter. The problems involved are so 
far-reaching and of such transcendent importance 
that any announcement relating to them could 
properly come only from the President himself. 
The final decisions will rest with the President 
and the Congress. 
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Recommendations on Greece and Turkey 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS! 


Mr. Present, Mr. Speaker, MEMBERS OF THE 
CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

The gravity of the situation which confronts the 
world today necessitates my appearance before a 
joint session of the Congress. 

The foreign policy and the national security of 
this country are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I 
wish to present to you at this time for your con- 
sideration and decision, concerns Greece and Tur- 
key. 

The United States has received from the Greek 
Government an urgent appeal for financial and 
economic assistance. Preliminary reports from 
the American Economic Mission now in Greece and 
reports from the American Ambassador in Greece 
corroborate the statement of the Greek Govern- 
ment that assistance is imperative if Greece is to 
survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and 
the Congress wish to turn a deaf ear to the appeal 
of the Greek Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient 
natural resources has always forced the Greek 
people to work hard to make both ends meet. 
Since 1940 this industrious and peace-loving coun- 
try has suffered invasion, four years of cruel enemy 
occupation, and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they 
found that the retreating Germans had destroyed 
virtually all the railways, roads, port facilities, 
communications, and merchant marine. More 
than a thousand villages had been burned. 
Eighty-five percent of the children were tubercu- 
lar. Livestock, poultry, and draft animals had 
almost disappeared. Inflation had wiped out 
practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant 
minority, exploiting human want and misery, was 
able to create political chaos which, until now, 
has made economic recovery impossible. 

Greece is today without funds to finance the 
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importation of those goods which are essential 
to bare subsistence. Under these circumstances 
the people of Greece cannot make progress in 
solving their problems of reconstruction. Greece 
is in desperate need of financial and economic as- 
sistance to enable it to resume purchases of food, 
clothing, fuel, and seeds. These are indispensable 
for the subsistence of its people and are obtainable 
only from abroad. Greece must have help to im- 
port the goods necessary to restore internal order 
and security so essential for economic and political 
recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked for the 
assistance of experienced American administrators, 
economists, and technicians to insure that the finan- 
cial and other aid given to Greece shall be used 
effectively in creating a stable and self-sustaining 
economy and in improving its public administra- 
tion. 

The very existence of the Greek state is today 
threatened by the terrorist activities of several 
thousand armed men, led by Communists, who defy 


* Delivered by the President before a joint session of 
Congress on Mar. 12, 1947, and released to the press by 
the White House on the same date. This message has 
also been printed as Department of State publication 2785. 
The full text of the President’s speech was translated into 
eight languages and broadcast at differing times to Europe, 
the Soviet Union, and the Far East. Summaries of the 
speech were broadcast several times in all the 25 languages 
of the “Voice of the United States of America”. 

As the President was speaking at the Capitol, a “live” 
broadcast of his voice was transmitted to Europe and 
to the Middle East through relay at Algiers. A recording 
of the President’s voice was broadcast to Latin America 
at 5:30 and 9:25 p.m. on March 12; to the Far East at 
5:30 p.m. on March 12 and at 5 and 8:30 a.m. on March 
13; and to Europe and the Middle East at 5:30 a.m. on 
March 13. With the time changes around the world, the 
rebroadcasts carried the President’s voice to all parts of 
the world at the most favorable listening hours during the 
morning, afternoon, and evening. 

Since the “Voice of the United States of America” does 
not include the Greek and Arabic languages, the Presi- 
dent’s message was heard in Greece and Turkey only in 
the English language. 
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the Government’s authority at a number of points, 
particularly along the northern boundaries. A 
commission appointed by the United Nations Se- 
curity Council is at present investigating disturbed 
conditions in northern Greece and alleged border 
violations along the frontier between Greece on 
the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia on the other.’ 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to 
cope with the situation. The Greek Army is small 
and poorly equipped. It needs supplies and equip- 
ment if it is to restore authority to the Government 
throughout Greek territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to become 
a self-supporting and self-respecting democracy. 

The United States must supply that assistance. 
We have already extended to Greece certain types 
of relief and economic aid, but these are inadequate. 

There is no other country to which democratic 
Greece can turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to provide 
the necessary support for a democratic Greek Gov- 
ernment. 

The British Government, which has been help- 
ing Greece, can give no further financial or eco- 
nomic aid after March 31. Great Britain finds it- 
self under the necessity of reducing or liquidating 
its commitments in several parts of the world, in- 
cluding Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations 
might assist in this crisis. But the situation is an 
urgent one requiring immediate action, and the 
United Nations and its related organizations are 
not in a position to extend help of the kind that 
is required. 

It is important to note that the Greek Govern- 
ment has asked for our aid in utilizing effectively 
the financial and other assistance we may give to 
Greece, and in improving its public administration. 
It is of the utmost importance that we supervise 
the use of any funds made available to Greece, in 
such a manner that each dollar spent will count 
toward making Greece self-supporting, and will 
help to build an economy in which a healthy de- 
mocracy can flourish. 

No government is perfect. One of the chief vir- 
tues of a democracy, however, is that its defects 
are always visible and under democratic processes 
can be pointed out and corrected. The Govern- 


* Burr =tin of Jan. 5, 1947, p. 23 
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ment of Greece is not perfect. Nevertheless it rep- 
resents 85 percent of the members of the Greek 
Parliament who were chosen in an election last 
year. Foreign observers, including 692 Ameri- 
cans, considered this election to be a fair expression 
of the views of the Greek people. 

The Greek Government has been operating in an 
atmosphere of chaos and extremism. It has made 
mistakes. The extension of aid by this country dog 
not mean that the United States condones every. 
thing that the Greek Government has done or will 
do. We have condemned in the past, and we con- 
demn now, extremist measures of the right or the 
left. We have in the past advised tolerance, and 
we advise tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our 
attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent and 
economically sound state is clearly no less impor. 
tant to the freedom-loving peoples of the world 
than the future of Greece. The circumstances in 
which Turkey finds itself today are considerably 
different from those of Greece. Turkey has been 
spared the disasters that have beset Greece. And 
during the war the United States and Great 
Britain furnished Turkey with material aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our support. 

Since the war Turkey has sought additional 
financial assistance from Great Britain and the 
United States for the purpose of effecting that 
modernization necessary for the maintenance of its 
national integrity. 

That integrity is essential to the preservation of 
order in the Middle East. 

The British Government has informed us that, 
owing to its own difficulties, it can no longer extend 
financial or economic aid to Turkey. 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have the 
assistance it needs, the United States must supply 
it. We are the only country able to provide that 
help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implications im 
volved if the United States extends assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, and I shall discuss these im- 
plications with you at this time. 

One of the primary objectives of the foreigt 
policy of the United States is the creation of cor 
ditions in which we and other nations will be able 
to work out a way of life free from coercion. This 
was a fundamental issue in the war with Germany 
and Japan. Our victory was won over countrié 
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which sought to impose their will, and their way of 
life, upon other nations. 

To insure the peaceful development of nations, 
free from coercion, the United States has taken a 
leading part in establishing the United Nations. 
The United Nations is designed to make possible 
lasting freedom and independence for all its mem- 
bers. Weshall not realize our objectives, however, 
unless we are willing to help free peoples to main- 
tain their free institutions and their national in- 
tegrity against aggressive movements that seek to 
impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This is 
no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian 
regimes imposed upon free peoples, by direct or 
indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of 
international peace and hence the security of the 
United States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the 
world have recently had totalitarian regimes 
forced upon them against their will. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has made frequent 
protests against coercion and intimidation, in vio- 
lation of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. I must also state that 
in a number of other countries there have been 
similar developments. 

At the present moment in world history nearly 
every nation must choose between alternative ways 
of life. The choice is too often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the 
majority, and is distinguished by free institutions, 
representative government, free elections, guar- 
anties of individual liberty, freedom of speech and 
religion, and freedom from political oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of 
a minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. 
It relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled 
press and radio, fixed elections, and the suppression 
of personal freedoms. 


I believe that it must be the policy of the United 


States to support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work 
out their own destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily 
through economic and financial aid which is essen- 
tial to economic stability and orderly political 
processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not 
sacred. But we cannot allow changes in the status 
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quo in violation of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions by such methods as coercion, or by such 
subterfuges as political infiltration. In helping 
free and independent nations to maintain their 
freedom, the United States will be giving effect to 
the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize 
that the survival and integrity of the Greek nation 
are of grave importance in a much wider situation. 
If Greece should fall under the control of an armed 
minority, the effect upon its neighbor, Turkey, 
would be immediate and serious. Confusion and 
disorder might well spread throughout the entire 
Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an 
independent state would have a profound effect 
upon those countries in Europe whose peoples are 
struggling against great difficulties to maintain 
their freedoms and their independence while they 
repair the damages of war. 

It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these 
countries, which have struggled so long against 
overwhelming odds, should lose that victory for 
which they sacrificed so much. Collapse of free 
institutions and loss of independence would be dis- 
astrous not only for them but for the world. Dis- 
couragement and possibly failure would quickly be 
the lot of neighboring peoples striving to maintain 
their freedom and independence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this 
fateful hour, the effect will be far-reaching to the 
West as well as to the East. 

We must take immediate and resolute action. 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide authority 
for assistance to Greece and Turkey in the amount 
of $400,000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1948. 
In requesting these funds, I have taken into con- 
sideration the maximum amount of relief assistance 
which would be furnished to Greece out of the 
$350,000,000 which I recently requested that the 
Congress authorize for the prevention of starva- 
tion and suffering in countries devastated by the 
war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to au- 
thorize the detail of American civilian and mili- 
tary personnel to Greece and ‘l'urkey, at the request 
of those countries, to assist in the tasks of recon- 
struction, and for the purpose of supervising the 
use of such financial and material assistance as 
may be furnished. I recommend that authority 
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also be provided for the instruction and training 
of selected Greek and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide au- 
thority which will permit the speediest and most 
effective use, in terms of needed commodities, sup- 
plies, and equipment, of such funds as may be 
authorized. 

If further funds, or further authority, should be 
needed for purposes indicated in this message, I 
shall not hesitate to bring the situation before the 
Congress. On this subject the Executive and 
Legislative branches of the Government must work 
together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark. 

I would not recommend it except that the alter- 
native is much more serious. 

The United States contributed $341,000,000,000 
toward winning World War II. This is an in- 
vestment in world freedom and world peace. 

The assistance that I am recommending for 
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Greece and Turkey amounts to little more than one 
tenth of one percent of this investment. It is only 
common sense that we should safeguard this in. 
vestment and make sure that it was not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured 
by misery and want. They spread and grow in 
the evil soil of poverty and strife. They reach 
their full growth when the hope of a people for 4 
better life has died. 

We must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us for 
support in maintaining their freedoms. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger 
the peace of the world—and we shall surely en- 
danger the welfare of our own Nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon ug 
by the swift movement of events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face thes 
responsibilities squarely. 
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of the Parliamentary Opposition 


[Released to the press by the White House March 15] 


I have just received two warm and appreciative 
messages from Greece, one from Prime Minister 
Maximos and one from Mr. Themistocles Sophou- 
lis, leader of the Parliamentary Opposition. 
Both of these messages welcome the prospect of 
the kind of American assistance which I recently 
requested Congress to authorize and pledge the 
whole-hearted support of the Greek people in 
devoting any aid that may be forthcoming to the 
purpose of constructive rehabilitation and the 
cause of peace and freedom. These two state- 
ments bear witness to the fact that all of the 
Greek Parliament, including the Opposition as 
well as those parties now represented in the Coali- 
tion cabinet, are prepared to cooperate unre- 
servedly with the United States Government in its 
desire to assist Greece in restoring those basic 


(Released to the press by the White House March 15) 


His Excellency Harry TruMAN, 

President of the United States. 
My Dear Mr. Present: 

It is with great emotion that I hasten to express 
to you the gratitude of the Greek Government, as 
well as my own, for your momentous address to 
Congress. It is destined to have a decisive influ- 
ence on the future of the world, and especially on 
that of our Greek people, a significant encourage- 
ment in the just and noble struggle they are wag- 
ing for the principles of freedom and democracy. 
You are aware that the Greek people have long ago 
chosen between the two ways of life which consti- 
tute at the present historical moment the only 
choice for the peoples of the world. This way of 
life, which is based upon the will of the majority 
ind distinguished by free institutions, represent- 
ative governments, free elections, and guarantees 
of individual liberty, has been ours for thousands 
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STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


conditions of economic stability and internal order 
which will allow the Greek people to build their 
future in peace and security. 

I sincerely hope that these evidences of good-will 
mark the beginning of a happier era for Greece, 
in which all loyal citizens will contribute their 
share toward the restoration of a country of whose 
democratic history they may be proud. It is also 
my profound hope that those Greeks who have 
taken up arms against their government will ac- 
cept with confidence the amnesty which the Greek 
Government is extending to all except those guilty 
of crimes against the common law. The Greek 
people, aware of the sympathetic interest of the 
American people, will, I am sure, rally their 
strength to vitalize their national life, forgetting 
past excesses and looking courageously toward a 
hopeful future. 


TEXTS OF MESSAGES 


of years. That is why we defied the Axis forces 
which accumulated upon our people innumerable 
calamities. That is also why we are now facing a 
subversive movement of a militant minority which 
is supported from abroad and is seeking to impose 
its will upon the majority of the people by force 
of arms and terrorism. This struggle is an excep- 
tionally hard one because it has found the nation 
exhausted by the devastation wrought by war and 
occupation as your distinguished representatives 
in Greece, the Ambassador of the USA and the 
Chief of the American Economic Mission, have so 
accurately informed you. Its prolongation would 
definitely stop the economic recovery of our people 
and dangerously weaken the nation’s capacity of 
resistance. That is why your announcement con- 
cerning the precious assistance of the great Amer- 
ican democracy has revived the hopes of all of us 
and has convinced us that the time is no longer far 
when Greece, free from all trials, will regain her 
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position among the happy and peace loving democ- 
racies of the world. You declare that you have 
condemned in the past and condemn now extremist 
acts, either of the right or of the left, and that in 
the past you have advised tolerance which you also 
advise now. 

The Greek Government, chosen by the free will 
of the Greek people and based upon the confidence 
of its great majority, is exactly following the 
policy which you suggest by defending free insti- 
tutions with conviction by enforcing a state of law 
for all and by offering an amnesty in order to put 
a quick end to the abnormal situation. 

The Greek people are well aware of the im- 
portance of your assistance under the present cir- 
cumstances and through me give you the unre- 
served assurance that they will prove themselves 
worthy of the solicitude and the confidence which 
you are extending to them, confident that the policy 
outlined by your address will soon bring peace and 
happiness to this part of the world and that Greece 
by recovering her tranquillity and applying her- 
self undistractedly to productive work will become 


STATEMENT BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE AT THE SEAT OF THE UNITED NATIONS! 


The United States is dedicated to the principles 
of the United Nations Charter and to the building 
up of collective security. Support of the freedom 

* Made by Warren R. Austin, U.S. Representative at the 
Seat of the United Nations, on Mar. 13, 1947, and released 


to the press by the U.S. Delegation to the U.N. on the 
same date. 
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an example for peace loving and progressive dem. 
ocratic peoples. 





I assure you, Mr. President, of the eternal grat 
itude of the Greek nation. I have the honour 
be, my dear Mr. President, 


Yours faithfully, 
D. Maximos, Prime Minister of Greee 


The President of the United States, 
Harry Truman: 


Please accept the expression of our deepest grati- 
tude for the valuable assistance which you hay 
kindly proposed to Congress in favor of Gree 
for her economic rehabilitation, the stabilization 
of her freedom and independence, and for her in- 
ternal pacification. The assistance of the United 
States and your wise advice condemning the ex- 
tremes of the right and left and recommending: 
policy of toleration will also contribute, I am sure, 
to the internal pacification of Greece without 
further bloodshed. 

THEMISTOCLES SOPHOULIS | 


The Leader of the Opposition Committa 


and independence of Greece and Turkey is esser- 





tial to these purposes. Prompt approval by Con 
gress of the President’s proposal would be new 
and effective action by the United States in sup 
porting with all our strength our policy in th 
United Nations. 
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Senate and House Committee Hearings 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON! 


Three weeks ago the British Government in- 
formed the Department of State that as of March 
31 it would be obliged to discontinue the financial, 
economic, and advisory assistance which it has 
been giving to Greece and Turkey. 

A few days later we received from the Greek 
Government an urgent appeal for financial, eco- 
nomic, and expert assistance. Assistance is im- 
perative, says the Greek Government, if Greece 
is to survive as a free nation. 

At various times during recent months the Turk- 
ish Government has applied to the United States 
for financial aid, but the Government has not had 
the facilities for responding to those requests. 
With the withdrawal of British aid, the needs of 
Turkey for assistance are greatly increased. 

This, then, is the situation with which we have 
todeal. Greece and Turkey are in urgent need of 
aid, and there is no other country to which they 
may turn. The President in his message to Con- 
gress on March 12 recommended that this Govern- 
ment extend the necessary assistance.” 

The problem with which we are faced has a his- 
tory and a background. Greece’s difficulties are 
not new. But they have become acute as a result 
of special circumstances. 

Long before the war Greece had a hard time 
making ends meet. Her poverty of natural re- 
sources is so great that she has always needed more 
imports than she could pay for with exports. Only 
by hand-to-mouth contriving has she been able to 
maintain a precarious balance in her international 
economic position. In the past much of her export 
trade naturally went to central European markets, 
particularly to Germany; during the thirties she 
was forced into closer dependence on Germany 
through clearing agreements and other instruments 
of Nazi economic warfare. 

And then came the Italian invasion, the Ger- 
man invasion, four years of cruel enemy occupa- 
tion, and the scorching of her earth by the retreat- 
ingenemy. Perhaps no other country in the world 
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has suffered greater destruction of its physical 
resources than Greece. 

I should like to focus your attention upon four 
conditions which were found to exist at the time 
of Greece’s liberation : 


1. Physical destruction had catastrophically 
impaired Greece’s ability to produce, either for 
home consumption or for export; 

2. Greece’s entire fiscal system had _ been 
destroyed ; 

3. The Greek civil service and administrative 
system had been gravely impaired through starva- 
tion and by death, undermined by infiltration of 
undesirable elements, demoralized by inflation and 
the resultant scramble for existence; and 

4, The authority of the Greek state was threat- 
ened by several thousand armed men who defied 
and continue to defy it in certain areas of the 
country. This situation in part grew out of the 
arming of guerrilla forces during the war of lib- 
eration. Many of these people have retained their 
weapons, and certain bands now use them, fighting 
to resolve political differences that might other- 
wise be peaceably settled. The Greek Govern- 
ment has charged before the Security Council of 
the United Nations that the insurgent groups oper- 
ating in northern Greece are assisted from outside 
Greece by supplies and training in neighboring 
countries. A commission appointed by the Secur- 
ity Council of the United Nations is now investi- 
gating these charges. 

In the period of more than two years since its 
liberation, Greece has received substantial relief 
assistance from the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Great Britain has 
also extended very substantial aid to Greece in an 


effort to supplement the relief and reconstruction 


1 Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Mar. 20, 1947, and released to the press on the same date. 
? BULLETIN of Mar. 23, 1947, p. 534. 
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efforts of UNRRA, and to organize and equip the 
Greek Army. 

However, at the end of this current month out- 
side assistance to Greece is scheduled to stop. 
UNRRA is going out of business in Greece, and 
British assistance, for reasons of which you are 
aware, is to be discontinued. 

The cessation of outside aid to Greece means 
immediate crisis. Unless help is forthcoming from 
some other quarter, Greece’s economy will quickly 
collapse, very possibly carrying away with it the 
authority of the Government and its power to 
maintain order and the essential services. 

Essential imports for civilians and for the army 
under the circumstances can continue for only a 
few weeks. Two weeks ago the dollar resources 
available to Greece were only $14,000,000—enough 
for one month’s imports of food and other essen- 
tials from the United States and other countries. 
If imports should cease, the price of such goods as 
are available would very rapidly reach astronomi- 
cal figures. This is inflation. Its result in a coun- 
try so dependent upon imports would be paralysis 
of the government and of economic life. It would 
also very probably mean the end of Greek freedom 
and independence. 

The armed bands in the north, under Communist 
leadership, are already fighting, Greek against 
Greek. In the event of economic collapse and 
government paralysis, these bands would un- 
doubtedly increase in strength until they took over 
Greece and instituted a totalitarian government 
similar to those prevailing in countries to the north 
of Greece. The rule of an armed minority would 
fasten itself upon the people of Greece. 

In this critical situation Greece has urgently 
asked the United States for help. She requests 
financial assistance for the following purposes: 
(1) to enable her to carry on essential imports of 
food, clothing, and fuel necessary for the sub- 
sistence of her people; (2) to enable her to organ- 
ize and equip her army in such a way that it will 
be able to restore order throughout her territory; 
and (3) to enable her to begin the process of 
reconstruction by putting her production facilities 
in order. (4) Finally, Greece requests the aid of 
experienced American administrative, economic, 
and technical personnel to assure the effective 


“utilization of whatever financial aid may be 


extended her and to help her to begin the re- 
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construction of her own economy and public 
administration. 

The situation in Turkey is substantially differ. 
ent, but Turkey also needs our help. The Turkish 
Army has been mobilized since the beginning of 
World War II and this has put a severe strain 
upon the national economy. During the war 
Turkey received substantial assistance from Great 
Britain and the United States, which helped her 
to carry this load. 

Today the Turkish economy is no longer able 
to carry the full load required for its national 
defense and at the same time proceed with that 
economic development which is necessary to keep 
the country in sound condition. With some help 
from the United States, and further assistance 
which Turkey may be able to negotiate with 
United Nations financial organs, Turkey should 
be in a position to continue the development of ker 
own resources and increase her productivity, while 
at the same time maintaining her national defenses 
at a level necessary to protect her freedom and 
independence. 

The crisis in Greece and Turkey confronts us 
with only two alternatives. We can either grant 
aid to those countries or we can deny that aid 
There is no possibility of putting the responsi- 
bility for extending the aid which Greece has asked 
from the United States on some other nation or 
upon the United Nations. 

This becomes clear when we consider the specific 
problems that confront Greece today and the spe- 
cific kinds of assistance that Greece has requested 
from the United Nations on the one hand and from 
the United States on the other. 

Let us consider first the problem arising from 
outside Greece’s borders. Greece has charged be- 
fore the Security Council that armed bands op- 
erating within her territory are partly supplied, 
trained, and given refuge in neighboring countries 
and are moving back and forth across the borders. 
Greece has asked the United Nations for help m 
dealing with this situation. This is peculiarly 4 
United Nations problem and one with which the 
United Nations is dealing expeditiously and effec- 
tively. In this matter the United States is sup- 
porting the Security Council’s action energetically. 

The second problem confronting the Greek 
Government is the need for supplies and funds to 
enable it to meet its internal difficulties, namely, 
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the restoration of order in the.country and the 
averting of economic collapse. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
and the British Government have been helping 
Greece with these particular problems, and the 
present crisis has arisen because those two supports 
must be withdrawn. To whom was Greece to turn ? 
If Greece had applied to the United Nations or any 
of its related organizations, the essential element 
of time would have been lost and the end result, if 
any, would have been the same. 

The United Nations does not of itself possess 
funds. The Economic and Social Council is an ad- 
visory body that recommends economic, financial, 
and social action to member states. The Interna- 
tional Bank, which is just now completing its 
organization, is set up primarily to make self- 
liquidating loans for long-term reconstruction pur- 
poses. It has not yet made any loans whatsoever. 
The Economic Commission for Europe is still in 
its early organization stage. 

It may be that at some future time the United 
Nations will be organized and equipped so as to 
render emergency aid to member states of the kind 
now needed in Greece and Turkey. But as the 
President said, the United Nations and its related 
organizations are not now in position to extend 
help of the kind that is required. Even if some 
organ of the United Nations should decide to rec- 
ommend assistance to Greece and Turkey, it would 
have eventually to turn primarily to the United 
States for funds and supplies and technical as- 
sistance. Even if the project were not blocked by 
the objections of certain members of the United 
Nations, much time would have been lost, and time 
is of the essence. 

The third problem confronting Greece is one of 
expert personnel. Greece has linked this problem, 
and we heartily concur, with the supply of funds. 
Greece is in the most serious need of expert advice 
and assistance. We believe, and we think Con- 
gress believes, that the expenditure of American 
funds in Greece and Turkey should be supervised 
by American experts. 

These are the emergency aspects of the problem. 

In the longer range, the United Nations may be 
able to take over various parts of the economic and 
financial problem in Greece and Turkey. We are 
giving serious study and consideration to ways in 
Which the United Nations may take hold of this 
problem after the present emergency is past. 
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I have said that the two alternatives that are be- 
fore us are to give the help requested, or to deny it. 
An essential step in considering the wisdom of any 
policy is to look at the alternatives. What are the 
probable consequences of not extending aid to 
Greece and Turkey? 

I have already indicated what would more than 
likely happen in Greece. As the President said, 
however, it is necessary only to glance at the map 
to realize that the survival and integrity of Greece 
is of grave importance in a much wider situation. 
The inexorable facts of geography link the future 
of Greece and Turkey. Should the integrity and 
independence of Greece be lost or compromised the 
effect upon Turkey is inevitable. 

But the effect is even wider. Consider for a 
moment the situation of the countries to the east 
and south of Turkey. All of them are confronted 
with the accumulated problems of the past and of 
the war. Some of them are just emerging into 
statehood. These nations wish and should be able 
to develop and maintain free institutions and in- 
dividual liberties, but untoward circumstances may 
force them in the other direction. Will these 
countries be able to solve the extremely difficult 
problems that confront them in ways compatible 
with free institutions and individual liberty? It 
is vital to our own interests to do all in our power to 
help them solve their economic difficulties in such 
a way that their choice will be in favor of freedom. 

I need not emphasize to you what would more 
than likely be the effect on the nations in the 
Middle East of a collapse in Greece and Turkey, 
and the installation of totalitarian regimes there. 
Both from the point of view of economics and 
morale, the effects upon countries to the east would 
be enormous, especially if the failure in Greece and 
Turkey should come about as the result of the 
failure of this great democracy to come to their 
aid. On the other hand, I ask you to consider 
the effects on their morale and their internal de- 
velopment should Greece and Turkey receive a 
helping hand from the United States, the country 
with which they closely associate the principles of 
freedom. It is not too much to say that the out- 
come in Greece and Turkey will be watched with 
deep concern throughout the vast area from the 
Dardanelles to the China Sea. 

It is also being watched with deepest anxiety by 
the peoples to the west, particularly the peoples of 
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Europe, who, as the President said, are struggling 
against great difficulties to maintain their freedom 
and independence while they repair the damages 
of war. 

As the President said, it would be an unspeak- 
able tragedy if these countries, which have 
struggled’ so long against overwhelming odds, 
should lose that victory for which they sacrificed 
so much. Collapse of free institutions and loss of 
independence could be disastrous not only for them 
but for the world. Discouragement and possible 
failure would quickly be the lot of neighboring 
people striving to maintain their freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

I have tried to outline to you the nature of the 
present crisis, and to describe some of its implica- 


tions for the United States. The Secretary of 
War, Mr. Patterson, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Forrestal, will give you an appreciation of the 
problem from the point of view of their Depart- 
ments. The Under Secretary of State, Mr. Clay- 
ton, and Ambassador Porter, who has just 
returned from an economic mission in Athens, wil] 
give you more facts about the present situation in 
Greece and an account of the preliminary recon. 
struction program we have worked out for Greece, 
Our Ambassadors to Greece and Turkey, Mr, 
MacVeagh and Mr. Wilson, have been recalled for 
consultation. Ifthe Committee wishes to have the 
benefit of their views, I request that, on account of 
the nature of their position and official duties, they 
be heard in executive session. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON! 


The general political situation in Greece has 
already been outlined by Mr. Acheson. I should 
like to explore with you the economic position of 
the country and the events which have brought the 
Greek economy to a state of near collapse. 

Even before the war, Greece was a poor country. 
Her per capita income was one of the lowest in 
Europe; labor productivity was low in both agri- 
culture and industry; population pressed on 
limited resources; and there was a constant deficit 
in the balance of trade. 

Greece entered the war on the side of the United 
Nations relatively early in the conflict. By April 
1941, Greece was completely occupied by enemy 
forces and remained under occupation until late in 
1944, During this period, the Greek economy was 
operated almost entirely by and for the enemy war- 
machine. Through such devices as issue of occu- 
pation currency, drafts on the Greek Government, 
clearing arrangements which gave exports to the 
enemy without recompense, requisitions, confisca- 
tions, and the like, the Greek economy was sys- 
tematically and progressively stripped and at the 
same time billions of drachma were pumped into 
circulation. 

One of the first acts of the German occupation 
authorities was to requisition existing stocks of 
Greek food, already seriously depleted. Agricul- 
tural products were regularly requisitioned in 
various areas and sometimes the Germans them- 


*Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Mar. 24, 1947, and released to the press on the same date. 
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selves harvested crops to keep them from the local 
population. Clothing was requisitioned in Crete 
and other Greek areas. The Germans seized trans. 
port, machinery, and raw materials to whatever 
extent was required by the German armed forces 
and the German economy. Greek industry was 
used to meet the conqueror’s needs at home and to 
supply the necessary spare parts and repairs for 
his damaged equipment. Machinery in factories 
that could have supplied Greek civilian require 
ments was removed and replaced by machinery 
designed especially to maintain German war 
equipment, 

As the enemy forces withdrew, they put into 
effect a policy of systematic destruction calculated 
to wreck the Greek economy to such an extent that 
a liberated Greece would have slight prospect of 
normal recovery in the foreseeable future. The 
physical damage inflicted on the country was suf- 
ficient to result in almost complete paralysis. 
Means of communication were destroyed, port fa- 
cilities wrecked, and bridges demolished. Live 
stock was carried off, villages burned, railways 
torn up and the Corinth Canal dynamited. 

The following figures will serve to highlight the 
heavy material losses suffered by Greece from the 
war. Of 55 passenger ships in 1939 only 5 re 
mained. Less than one quarter of the cargo ves 
sels were still afloat. The Greek State Railways 
had lost over 80 percent of their rolling stock and 
nearly 90 percent of their locomotives. Half of 
the highway system was unusable and half the 
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bridges were out. A large proportion of the live- 
stock and draft animals had disappeared. Indus- 
trial production was only a small fraction of that 
in 1939. Agricultural production had not suf- 
fered as much but was still substantially below 
pre-war levels. 

In addition to the visible damage sustained by 
Greece, the Greek economy fell prey to progressive 
inflation, which stemmed largely from the heavy 
occupation costs levied by the enemy. At one 
point in the summer of 1942, occupation-cost pay- 
ments reached 30 billion drachma monthly. It 
may be estimated from Greek Government figures 
that occupation costs totaled over 431 million 1938 
dollars. In addition, Greece incurred heavy 
drachma expenses for products exported to the 
Axis during the occupation under the clearing ar- 
rangements with Germany and Italy. Both clear- 
ings at the end of occupation reflected net unpaid 
exports by Greece totaling about 534 million 1938 
dollars. By liberation, such fantastic amounts of 
drachma were in circulation that the currency sys- 
tem was on the verge of complete collapse. 

In fact, the Greek Government-in-Exile was com- 
pelled almost immediately upon its return to 
Greece to abandon the old currency and establish 
anew one. Conversion was effected in November 
1944 at the rate of 50 billion old to 1 new drachma. 
This had the effect of wiping out bank deposits 
and destroying the value of Greek Government 
bonds and other obligations. 

The fiscal position of the Greek Government on 
liberation was also appalling. The machinery of 
government was disorganized. The pre-war tax 
structure had completely collapsed during the oc- 
cupation on the municipal as well as on the national 
level. At the same time the financial burdens of 
the Government were greatly increased. Hos- 
pitals, schools, and many other essential services 
had to be financed from the national treasury since 
the municipalities were bankrupt. The Greeks’ 
brave fight to preserve their independence against 
impossible odds and the subsequent occupation had 
greatly increased the number of widows, orphans, 
and maimed entitled to pensions. Moreover un- 
settled world conditions imposed a further heavy 
burden on the Greek budget for military needs 
even though the British Government made a sub- 
stantial contribution in this respect. 

Ever since liberation the Greek Government has 
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been faced with a mounting budget deficit. Un- 
fortunately, however, the lack of confidence in the 
currency and credit of the Government engen- 
dered by the inflationary experiences through 
which the Greek people have just passed has meant 
that the Government has been unable to float any 
internal bond issues since the drastic currency con- 
version of November 1944. Lack of confidence in 
the currency is also reflected in the absence of any 
appreciable savings in the form of bank deposits. 
This in turn has limited the ability of Greek banks 
to supply essential credits to the Government or to 
business and industry to finance rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. As a result, reconstruction has 
been greatly retarded and the Government has 
been forced to cover the deficit in effect by currency 
issues. 

These currency issues have inevitably added to 
the inflation in Greece, exerting upward pressures 
on prices and the exchange rate. ‘The over-all cost 
of living is now more than 100 times as high as in 
1939. Wages have increased but not proportion- 
ately, with the result that there has been a drastic 
decline in rea] wages. The exchange rate has had 
to be adjusted from 150 per dollar established at 
liberation to 5,000 per dollar fixed in January 
1946. Even this rate has been consistently below 
black-market rates, which are now in the neighbor- 
hood of 8,000 to the dollar. The rate for gold is 
even higher, amounting to approximately 16,000 
drachmas per dollar. 

In these circumstances the Greek Government 
has made efforts to attain stability by the expe- 
dient of selling gold sovereigns at premium rates. 
While this practice may have had some effect in 
stabilizing the value of the drachma, it has also 
reduced the gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
of the Government to a dangerously low point, 

Greece finds herself today with virtually no gold 
or dollar resources left, with relatively little re- 
construction accomplished, and with an economy 
which threatens to collapse at the onset of almost 
any serious adverse development. The shock to 
confidence from the inflationary experience of 
recent years was itself enough seriously to dis- 
rupt the normal functioning of the economy. 
This, added to the destruction wrought by the war, 
the political uncertainties facing the nation, and 
the guerrilla activities imperiling life and prop- 
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erty in the interior, has meant virtual paralysis of 
the normal economic processes by which Greece 
might otherwise have been able to work out her 
own salvation. 

The assistance heretofore provided by UNRRA 
and the British has succeeded in preventing actual 
starvation. It has been far from sufficient to 
restore Greece to a position where she could be- 
come self-supporting. With the imminent cessa- 
tion of the help provided by UNRRA and the 
British, Greece needs substantial outside assist- 
ance if suffering and political turmoil are to be 
avoided. Such assistance can only come from the 
United States in the time and in the amount 
required. 

I shall endeavor to outline the program of as- 
sistance which is proposed. The Congress has 
already been advised that with the termination 
of UNRRA shipments Greece will require mini- 
mum relief aid of 50 million dollars if serious 
malnutrition and further retrogression in the 
minimum operation of the economy are to be pre- 
vented. This sum will be provided under the post- 
UNRRA bill if this is approved by the Congress. 

Provision of relief aid in this amount will not, 
however, be sufficient to restore domestic security 
or provide the minimum reconstruction and sta- 
bility which are necessary if Greece is again to 
take her place among the self-supporting demo- 
cratic nations of the world. 

For this purpose it is believed that approxi- 
mately 300 million dollars will be necessary. Of 
this approximately half would be devoted to mak- 
ing available to the Greek armed forces the arms, 
ammunition, clothing, rations, and equipment 
necessary to deal effectively with the guerrillas. 
The political and military reasons for strength- 
ening the Greek Army have been discussed by 
others, but I should like to emphasize that the 
establishment of military security is an essential 
prerequisite to economic stability. The economic 
difficulties of Greece have been seriously compli- 
cated by a general lack of confidence in the future 
of Greece as an independent state. Establish- 
ment of military security will enable the Greek 
Government and people to concentrate their efforts 
upon the solution of their economic problems, and 
renewed hope and confidence will encourage Greek 
private enterprise to undertake a larger share of 
the tasks of reconstruction. 

The civilian program envisaged will cost ap- 
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proximately 150 million dollars. I would like to 
indicate very briefly the nature of this program, 
in particular the import or foreign-exchange ele- 
ments involved. 

We have estimated that imported equipment 
and materials for reconstruction until June 30, 
1948 will cost approximately 50 million dollars, 
The first priority in reconstruction must be given 
to the restoration of transport and public utilities, 
Internal transportation in Greece is a serious bot- 
tleneck to further recovery. Until the railroad 
network is fully restored and sufficient rolling 
stock provided, the present excessive diversion of 
traffic to trucks will have to be continued with 
attendant high costs which hamper internal dis- 
tribution and exports. 

Greek roads have deteriorated very seriously 
and are in such unbelievably bad condition that 
the life of vehicles is only a fraction of normal, 
and operating costs are excessively high. The two 
principal Greek ports, Piraeus and Salonica, were 
very badly damaged and have been restored on 
only a provisional basis. 

In order to make progress toward the restora- 
tion of the Greek transport system, it will be neces- 
sary to import considerable quantities of rolling 
stock, rails, structural steel and bridge-building 
material, road machinery and _ earth-moving 
equipment, some vehicles, and the services of the 
United States contractors and technicians. 

Restoration of damaged and destroyed electric 
utilities and communications systems must also be 
given a high priority. Substantial imports of 
electrical machinery and communications equip- 
ment will be required. 

Agriculture, which is the basis of the Greek 
economy, depends heavily upon the various flood- 
control, irrigation, and water-control facilities. 
During the war these facilities were neglected by 
the invaders, and the equipment necessary to keep 
them in good condition was either destroyed or 
removed. The dams, dikes, canals, and ditches 
have, as a result, deteriorated very seriously, and 
unless they can be reclaimed very soon further 
deterioration and loss of agricultural output is 
inevitable. For example, the Thessalonica Plains 
project, which drains and irrigates an area of 
roughly 460 square miles along the Axios River in 
north-central Greece, has been virtually without 
maintenance since the beginning of the war. In 
order to reclaim this vital project, such pieces of 
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equipment as hydraulic dredges, drag lines, bull- 
dozers, and tractors are needed as well as main- 
tenance equipment for these items. Such equip- 
ment will have to be imported. 

During the war much industrial plant in Greece 
was idle and the Nazis removed and destroyed 
considerable industrial equipment. Mines suf- 
fered very seriously. Imports of industrial equip- 
ment will be required to permit Greek production 
to return to pre-war levels. 

Any visitor to rural Greece is impressed by the 
wanton destruction of rural dwellings, of which 
over 100,000 were destroyed and 50,000 badly dam- 
aged. The foreign-exchange costs of beginning 
the restoration of this tremendous loss are a small 
but vital element in the job. 

Aside from the problem of basic reconstruction, 
Greece urgently needs further assistance in the 
rehabilitation of agriculture. UNRRA has made 
a start by the importation of some livestock, farm 
machinery, food-processing equipment, and the 
like. This program includes 20 million dollars 
for this important task. 

This 20 million dollars and the 50 million dollars 
for reconstruction are to cover the cost of foreign 
goods and services entering directly into these 
programs. But in order to carry out the recon- 
struction program it will also be necessary to 
employ local labor and materials. Greek labor 
and raw-material producers will be paid in 
drachmas. However, the Greek laborer or raw- 
material producer cannot be expected to make 
available his services or products unless he can 
convert the drachma he receives into the goods and 
services required by himself and his family. 

Even with the additional supplies of food and 
clothing to be provided for abroad under the direct 
relief program, the total supply of goods and serv- 
ices available for purchase will be barely sufficient 
to permit holders of drachmas to convert them into 
the necessities of life. Large drachma payments 
must be made in connection with the proposed re- 
construction program, and such increased drachma 
purchasing power will exert a tremendous pressure 
upon the limited supply of goods. In such cir- 
cumstances, each new drachma recipient would bid 
against his neighbor for available supplies, and the 
result would be a rapid rise in prices. Wage earn- 
ers and raw-material producers would soon find 
that their drachma receipts were inadequate to 
produce the necessities of life, and they would de- 
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mand increased payment for their labor and prod- 
ucts. If the basic shortage of goods were not 
remedied, increased wages and prices to producers 
would not enable them to procure the goods they 
require, but would only lead to more frantic com- 
petitive bidding and further price rises. Price 
controls and rationing are only temporary pallia- 
tives under such circumstances, and experience has 
shown that the effective operation of controls of 
this nature cannot be expected in Greece under such 
circumstances. 

It is our firm opinion that the reconstruction pro- 
gram in Greece cannot be carried out successfully 
unless consumers’ goods are made available from 
abroad, roughly equivalent in value to the drachma 
expenditures in connection therewith. The best 
available estimate of these expenditures is 80 mil- 
lion dollars. Greece itself is the cheapest source of 
the labor and of much of the raw materials re- 
quired for the reconstruction program, and of 
course such labor and materials should be utilized 
to the utmost. The precise method of carrying out 
an integrated program of reconstruction, includ- 
ing the procurement and distribution of the neces- 
sary consumers’ goods, should, I believe, be left 
for determination by the American mission which 
it is proposed to send to Greece. 

To summarize: The 150-million-dollar civilian 
program for Greece consists of the 20-million-dol- 
lar agricultural rehabilitation program and a re- 
construction program which includes 50 million 
dollars for foreign-exchange costs and 80 million 
dollars for internal costs. 

I should like to emphasize that all the estimates 
I have given you are necessarily rough approxima- 
tions and that it is essential that flexibility be 
maintained, so that adjustments between various 
portions of the program can be made in the light 
of experience and developments which cannot now 
be anticipated in detail. 

The funds made available under this program 
must, of course, be utilized to best advantage so 
that our objectives may be achieved efficiently and 
economically. It will be necessary to send a civil- 
ian mission to Greece to administer this Govern- 
ment’s interest in the program. We cannot 
now say what the size of such a mission would be, 
or how it would be organized; these questions are 
still under study. 

It is clear that we should not make any ex- 
penditures for the Greek program until specific 
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plans have been developed and have been approved 
by us. The mission in Greece would be in a posi- 
tion to carry a large part of the responsibility for 
this activity. It is also clear that the expenditure 
in Greece of funds that may be made available to 
the Greek Government must be subject to control 
by our mission there. 

Furthermore, it is my considered opinion that in 
the United States any purchases with these funds 
should be made through the procurement agencies 
of this Government, or, if made otherwise, should 
be subject to careful supervision and strict control. 

Finally, we must see to it that competent per- 
sons are sent to Greece to insure the development 
of controls at key points and to supervise their ap- 
plication. Time is so short, and the expenditures 
involved so great, that we must be assured that 
sound policies will be adopted and effectively ad- 
ministered in matters such as the following: fiscal 
methods; a modern tax structure; strict husband- 
ing and control of the foreign-exchange earnings 
of the Greek people; conservation of remaining 
gold resources; a restriction on unessential im- 
ports; and the expansion of Greece’s exports. 
These measures, no less than the financial ad- 
vances we are proposing, are necessary to put 
Greece back on her feet. 

I have stressed the economic situation in Greece 
because it is one of crisis. General economic con- 
ditions in Turkey are more favorable than those 
in Greece. In fact the latest information avail- 
able indicates that Turkey has sufficient resources 
to finance the essential requirements of her civilian 
economy. It also appears that Turkey should in 
due time be able to procure through existing credit 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR PORTER! 


The majority of the people of Greece are, in my 
opinion, eager to perfect their democratic institu- 
tions if given the opportunity. They need mate- 
rial assistance and technical guidance if they are 
to function as a free, self-sustaining democracy. 
Greece has the resources for development and the 
capacity to exploit those resources, once the coun- 
try has gotten on its feet and is started on the road 


* Made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Mar. 28, 1947, and released to the press on the same 
date. Paul A. Porter is Chief of the American Economic 
Mission to Greece, with personal rank of Ambassador. 
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channels part of the additional resources required 
for a program of general economic development, 
However, Turkey urgently needs military and 
other capital equipment which she herself can. 
not at present procure without seriously impairing 
her general economic position. The necessity for 
assisting Turkey in bearing the burdens of he 
military defense is very real, and an immediate be 
ginning should be made. The 100 million dollar 
recommended for Turkey will be devoted to equip. 
ment for the Turkish armed forces and for project; 
such as the rehabilitation of the Turkish railroad 
system, which will contribute most directly to the 
maintenance of security in Turkey. 

The bill now before you provides that the Presi. 
dent shall determine the terms upon which assist 
ance will be furnished to Greece and Turkey from 
the appropriations authorized. These terms may 
be loans, credits, grants, or otherwise. In view of 
the unusual conditions confronting us in this situa 
tion, I do not believe that it would be wise or prae- 
tical to specify now what these terms might be. 

Any set of financial relationships, to be sound, 
must be related to the realities and objectives of the 





case. I believe that assistance for military pur 
poses, being essential to our own security, and not 
in itself creating the wherewithal to repay, shouli 
be made as a clear grant. 

Financial assistance for civilian purposes would 
appear to fall in a somewhat different category. 
Repayment could be sought when the direct effec 
of the financial aid was to create the ability on th 
part of the receiving country to meet such obliga 
tions in foreign exchange. However, I do not be 
lieve that we should create financial obligations for 
which there is no reasonable prospect of repayment. 


to recovery. In a two months’ intensive survey 
into Greek economic problems, I developed aé- 
miration for the democratic spirit of the average 
Greek citizen. These people are industrious, 
frugal, and devoted to the basic ideals of freedom. 
The problem is to create conditions in which this 
spirit can find its fullest democratic expression 
It is not easy, but it can be done. Greece can, with 
our help, become a peaceful, democratic society 
with the living standards of her people above tht 
present precarious level of mere survival. If this 
country assumes obligations in this regard, I have 
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confidence that Greece will not forfeit what I be- 
lieve to be her last clear chance for independence. 

The American Economic Mission to Greece ar- 
rived in Athens on January 18. With a small staff 
we immediately began our inquiries into Greek 
economic problems. I would like to submit to this 
Committee some of our findings and conclusions as 
well as a description of the immediate economic 
crisis which now confronts Greece. 

Mr. Acheson and Mr. Clayton have told you 
of the immediacy of Greece’s present internal 
crisis. I would like to describe its economic aspects 
with greater particularity: 1946 was a year of 
theoretical stability for Greece; the inflationary 
sweep of 1945 was slowed down and from time to 
time halted. The two main factors operating to 
produce this condition were the quantity of 
UNRRA supplies fed into the economy and the 
free sale of gold by the Bank of Greece. These 
factors are no longer present. UNRRA supplies 
are diminishing and gold reserves are exhausted. 
As a result there now exists a new and immediate 
threat of inflation of disastrous proportions within 
Greece unless measures are taken at once to stop 
it. In a sense Greece is now living on borrowed 
time—on the hope of prompt American assistance. 

In my opinion economic conditions now serious 
would deteriorate with great rapidity if it should 
become apparent that there was serious doubt that 
the United States was coming to her rescue. 

Here are the principal elements of the imme- 
diate inflationary threat in Greece: 


1. The tentative budget estimates of the Mmis- 
ter of Finance for the fiscal year beginning April 
1 indicate a deficit, including the military, of 
about 1,682 billion drachma ($287,000,000). This 
is over three times the amount of currency now in 
circulation. The debt of the Greek Government 
to the Bank of Greece increased by 77 billion 
drachma during the month of February alone 
(about $9,600,000, using the rate of 8,000 drachma 
to $1.00). 

2. With the cessation of the flow of UNRRA 
goods into the market and a restricted import pro- 
gram necessitated by lack of foreign exchange, the 
reduction of available consumer supplies, entirely 
apart from the threat of inflation arising from 
the budget deficit, would cause an immediate and 
substantial increase in the internal price level 
which is already out of line with general world 
prices, 
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3. The gold sovereign reserves of the Bank of 
Greece totaled only 101,000 on March 1 and the 
prospect of replenishment is remote. In the ab- 
sence of immediate corrective steps including out- 
side assistance, there is no hope of currency sta- 
bilization, and the printing presses would resume 
without restraint. 

4. Because of these and other circumstances, the 
Government is now faced with a series of new 
wage demands and increasing signs of labor un- 
rest. Thus, in the absence of some immediate 
steps, there is the imminent threat of wage in- 
flation added to the prospect of budget inflation. 


The American Economic Mission was con- 
fronted with some of these conditions soon after 
its arrival in Greece, and although our purpose 
was primarily to analyze the current and longer- 
range problems, we were requested by the present 
Government of National Cooperation to suggest 
measures to meet the immediate crisis. In co- 
operation with the Currency Committee, the most 
effective instrument of Greek economic policy, we 
submitted certain emergency proposals. To meet 
the situation Mr. Maximos, the Prime Minister, is- 
sued a declaration of economic policy of the pres- 
ent government, which in the official translation 
reads as follows: 


a. Avoidance of inflation and protection of 
the national currency by every sacrifice in close 
cooperation with the Currency Committee. 

6. Regulation of imports and exports under 
close observation by the central organization. 

c. Enforcement of every restriction and con- 
trol which can be considered necessary for the 
Greek economy to return to normal. 

d, Taking of any measure which is necessary 
for the compression of price levels and the ex- 
tension of ration cards to all basic goods for the 
maintenance of the population. 

e. Reorganization of banking credits for 
achieving decisive assistance towards produc- 
tion. 

f. Use of all-Greek labor for reconstruction. 

g. Complete cooperation with the Porter Mis- 
sion and the British Economic Mission and the 
granting to them of all available data so as to 
keep them well informed of the economic and 
financial situation of the country. 

h. Suspension of appointments to public posts 
excluding those which, by Cabinet decision, are 
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considered unavoidable for the smooth running 
of the state. 
z, Dismissal of incompetent civil servants. 


I cite Mr. Maximos’ declaration of economic 
policy only for the purpose of indicating that there 
is a recognition by the present Government that 
firm measures will be necessary if inflation is to be 
avoided and Greece is to make the maximum use of 
her own resources. However, for any program of 
this general character to be made specific and effec- 
tive, the immediate assistance of American per- 
sonnel is, in my judgment, absolutely indispensable. 
This is recognized not only by the present Greek 
Government but by the leaders of the opposition 
parties as well. Constant attention and super- 
vision must be exercised to make certain that these 
general policies are given content and made to 
work. 

If the Greek Government succeeds in staving off 
the immediate crisis—and I think it can if assist- 
ance from the United States is promptly forth- 
coming—there remain the longer-term aspects of 
financing essential imports and the problems of 
reconstruction and recovery. 

Greece’s international financial position is des- 
perate. UNRRA imports are rapidly terminat- 
ing, and the Greek nation simply does not have the 
resources to obtain foreign exchange to meet the 
essential import requirements. The Greek Gov- 
ernment submitted to us their estimates that, on 
an austerity basis, imports of at least $350,000,000 
would be essential during 1947; our estimates are 
somewhat lower. Against these demands the 
Bank of Greece had, on February 5, foreign ex- 
change in gold, dollars, and sterling of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000, of which gold and dollars ac- 
counted for only $12,500,000. Such sterling hold- 
ings are not fully convertible into dollars. 

Thus, it is obvious that outside assistance is re- 
quired for the survival of a democratic Greek state. 
But we must do more than that if we are to go 
further than merely postponing collapse; we must 
make available funds for reconstruction and re- 
habilitation. While Greece has done some restora- 
tion of ports and railways since liberation, in gen- 
eral the country has made little progress in re- 
building. 

The relief program will only supply bare sub- 
sistence needs, and even then there is the danger 
of starvation in some areas in Greece unless proper 
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distribution is assured. The additional funds 
contemplated for rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion should enable Greece to recover to the extent 
that outside relief for minimum human needs, 
year after year, will no longer be necessary. That 
is what the program as explained by Mr. Clayton 
is designed to achieve, and it checks completely 
with the findings we have made on the spot. 

It is apparent that the funds available to Greece 
from the post-UNRRA relief measure will only 
serve to keep the Greek people alive at a dietary 
level of something less than 2,200 calories. Addi- 
tional economic assistance in the amount of $150, 
000,000 is the minimum which we believe necessary 
to have an effective program of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation with the objective of achieving 
a reasonably self-supporting economy in a reason- 
able length of time. This, of course, is apart 
from the financial aid for the military establish- 
ment. 

It should be borne in mind that the Greek pre- 
war economy was not capable of sustaining a 
military organization other than for police duties 
without severe pressure on the extremely low 
standard of living. With real income, possibly 
around three fourths of pre-war during 1946, it is 
obvious that almost the entire burden of the mili- 
tary must be borne from abroad if the economy 
is not to regress, much less progress. 

It is also important to bear in mind that the 
total amount of American assistance proposed, in- 
cluding relief, military aid, and reconstruction 
assistance is not substantially different from the 
total of UNRRA assistance to Greece and the 
British military subsidy during 1946. The pro- 
gram proposed by the Department of State to 
June 30, 1948 provides a cumulative total of 
$350,000,000. The best estimate of UNRRA dis- 
tribution of supplies, plus the British military 
subsidy, is approximately $330,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1946. 

To emphasize further that this program re 
quires Greece to exercise the maximum of self- 
help in 1947, the estimates on which the amount 
of assistance is based eall for considerably more 
than twice the volume of exports in 1947 over last 
year. The best estimates of Greek exports for 
1946, taken from UNRRA, the Bank of Greece, 
and other sources, indicate a total volume of around 
$40,000,000. The balance of payments upon which 
the new program of American aid is based requires 
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export at the level of about $75,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1947. 

I think that the goals which have been set can 
be reached with proper effort and a realistic man- 
agement of export possibilities. For example, we 
have estimated that Greece will export $37,000,000 
worth of tobacco during the current year, or more 
than the unadjusted dollar value of tobacco ex- 
ports in 1935. With the northern European mar- 
kets not yet available, this volume of tobacco ex- 
ports may be high, but we think it can be done. 
We have also estimated that Greece should export 
$20,000,000 worth of olive oil on current account 
during 1947. At present there is an embargo on 
olive oil, but we do not feel that this target is too 
high if the Greek Government will devote its ener- 
gies to achieving this goal. 

In addition we have included in extraordinary 
receipts the sum of $14,000,000 from United States 
surplus as a source of Greece’s essential import re- 
quirements for 1947. I do not believe this figure 
to be high but, taking into account problems of 
transportation, availabilities, and the time lag, it 
is certainly not conservative. 

It is thus apparent that this program of Ameri- 
can financial aid to Greece will do no more than 
place Greece on an austerity basis and lay the 


basis for reconstruction. Hence, it will still be 


necessary for the Greek Government to use all ef- 
fective measures to mobilize her own resources. 
It will be necessary for Greece to adopt a plan of 
vigorous fiscal and taxation reforms; to develop a 
tight system of control of imports, development of 
exports, control of foreign exchange, and such 
other measures as are necessary to assure that es- 
sential commodities flow through distribution 
channels to the farmers, workers, and producers 
who need them. Here again I must emphasize the 
necessity of American technical experts to provide 
advice and guidance in the development and appli- 
cation of such measures, and I repeat that the 
Greek Government has accepted in principle the 
necessity of such a program ‘and requested such 
American assistance. 

The program now proposed permits the use of 
funds advanced for internfil expenditures as well 
as the foreign exchange costs of reconstruction. 
In my judgment this is indispensable if the nec- 
essary amount of reconstruction is even to begin. 
Because of internal disruptions and the great 
devastation wrought by the war and occupation, 
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Greece has not been able to provide the local costs 
of reconstruction. Even though some capital 
equipment was available, the Greek Government 
was frequently faced with the difficult choice of 
increasing the note issue to finance internal costs 
or letting reconstruction lag. I have seen road- 
building equipment and machine tools on the docks 
at Piraeus which could not be utilized because the 
Government was unable to make provision for 
credits or allot drachmae for their use. Because 
of the inflationary potential of additional cur- 
rency issue and the appalling shortages of essential 
commodities, the decision usually was dictated by 
budgetary considerations and thus reconstruction 
was sacrificed. 

Such a program would go a long way towards 
dispelling the inflation phobia which has infected 
the economic system of the country. In addition, 
it would serve to encourage Greek liquid capital 
held in private hands to seek investment outlets. 
I was told on every hand by industrialists in the 
Athens-Piraeus area, as well as by peasants in 
northern Macedonia, that the incentive to rebuild 
would be lacking until internal security was 
achieved and the fear of inflation removed. There 
is no way to measure the amount of private capital 
available for investment purposes, but I have the 
belief that once it is felt that stable economic and 
political conditions are likely to be achieved, local 
private initiative will make an important contribu- 
tion to Greek recovery. 

Mr. Clayton described to you some of the plans 
by which United States personnel in Greece would 
insure a proper expenditure of funds and under- 
take to see that adequate measures are taken by 
the Greek Government for the use of Greece’s own 
resources for recovery. It is my view that such 
an American Recovery Mission should, within the 
limits set forth by Congress and the President and 
agreed to by the Government of Greece, have some 
flexibility in developing the techniques appropri- 
ate to achieve desired objectives. 

The functions of such a Mission primarily 
would be to help in the formulation and adminis- 
tration of government fiscal policies, to advise the 
Greek Government on carrying out measures for 
the employment of the maximum amount of Greek 
resources in the recovery program, and finally to 
recommend to the U.S. Government revisions in 
the amounts of U.S. assistance needed and in the 
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conditions which should be attached to such 
assistance. 

The reforms needed in the public administration 
of Greece are numerous. Technical experts as- 
signed to this problem by the Mission should be 
able to devise more effective procedures in gov- 
ernment operations and to improve quality and 
performance of the personnel. Many reforms will 
take a period of time to achieve, but I believe that 
with the selection of a proper Mission its influences 
can be decisive in developing and making effective 
the measures essential to Greek recovery. 

I would recommend that the Mission have power, 
primarily advisory in character, in relation to the 
Greek Government, but that this power should be 
supported by two sanctions: first, the authority to 
recommend to the U.S. Government that assistance 
be withdrawn or reduced in the event of the failure 
of substantial compliance with any of the condi- 
tions; and second, the publication by the Mis- 
sion of quarterly reports on the progress of Greek 
recovery, such reports being made available to the 
Government and the people of Greece, as well as to 
the Government and people of the United States. 

The Mission should advise on the formulation 
of Greek fiscal policies. The Currency Committee, 
with power over additional currency issues, should 
be continued and strengthened. As an agency of 
the Greek Government this Committee should 
screen all expenditures before they are presented 
to the American Recovery Mission for approval. 
An Office of the Foreign Trade Administrator, 
with an American as Administrator, should be 
created within the Greek Government with final 
power over all imports and exports. This Admin- 
istrator as an employee of the Greek Government 
should be charged with the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the foreign trade programs decided upon 
by the Greek Government with the advice and 
consent of the American Recovery Mission which 
would undertake to assure that the most effective 
use is made of available foreign exchange. 

The American Economic Mission which has just 
returned from Greece will have detailed recom- 
mendations for the consideration of the new 
American group which would play such a sig- 
nificant part in Greek recovery. These recom- 
mendations will include specific suggestions con- 
cerning reconstruction projects, tax policies, 
government expenditures, banking, foreign ex- 
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change controls, control of imports, development 
of exports, agricultural activities including credit 
policies, industrial development, the exploitation 
of fishing resources, shipping, wages and prices, 
public administration, and some preliminary steps 
which we believe Greece should take to qualify for 
assistance from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, as well as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Our general conclusions on the program of re- 
construction of public works include the sugges- 
tion that in the selection of projects there should be 
two criteria: First, they should be those which 
contribute most to the general economy of the 
country; and, second, they should be distributed 
geographically over the whole country. The 
Greek Army should be used for reconstruction 
work as much as possible. The specific projects to 
be undertaken should be selected by the American 
Recovery Mission after consultation with the Re- 


construction Board of the Greek Government. | 


The American Economic Mission will direct con- 
sideration to a number of specific projects. 

The importance of an effective program for im- 
ports and exports cannot, of course, be over- 
emphasized. A program of essential imports 
approved by the American Recovery Mission 
should be the guide for all imports. It would in- 
clude requirements for an austerity civilian 
economy, for the Army, for approved reconstruc- 
tion and development projects, and for the con- 
tinuation of the UNRRA child-feeding and ma- 
laria programs. It would be little short of 
criminal if the child-feeding program were dis- 
continued. This activity was begun in Greece by 
the Swiss Mission of the International Red Cross 
during the occupation. It has since been developed 
and expanded by UNRRA, but in the absence of 
outside assistance the program must be discon- 
tinued at the end of the current school semester, or 
about June 1. I will not burden the Committe 
with the details of this program, as I am certain 
you recognize its obvious benefits. This and other 
essential welfare activities must go hand-in-hand 
with reconstruction. 

Finally, I wish to express the view that if the 
United States is to assume this responsibility it 
must be done in a manner that will demonstrate 
to the world that the objectives and policies of 
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ont | democracy are superior to those of any other 
dit | system. It is obvious to all that Greece cannot 
ion | work out her own destiny alone. She has the re- 


sources, the labor supply, and the will to do it 
with our assistance. The record of Greece in re- 
sisting oppression entitles her to that chance. 


eS, 
ol STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON! 
or 
on- On February 24 the British Ambassador, in a And then came the Italian invasion, the Ger- 
er § note dated February 21,? informed the Department man invasion, four years of cruel enemy occupa- 
of State that as of March 31 the British Govern- _ tion, and the scorching of her earth by the retreat- 
re- | ment would be obliged to discontinue the financial, ing enemy. Perhaps no other country in the 
seS- F economic, and advisory assistance which it has — world has suffered greater destruction of its physi- 
| be been giving to Greece and Turkey. Within a cal resources than Greece. 
ich | week the President informed congressional leaders I should like to focus your attention upon four 
the § of this situation and advised with them on the conditions which were found to exist at the time 
_ course of action which the Government should of Greece’s liberation: 
e i i . 
ion the. On March - we President informed on 1. Physical destruction had catastrophically 
| gress and the nation of the situation and recom- imereientlt Uinesiaht dhiiineearuuide ‘ther { 
sto f mended that this Government extend aid to Greece h P ' Batt. wets we neti wi 
can ome consumption or for export; 
and Tommy 2. Greece’s entire fiscal system had been de- 
Re- On March 3 we received from the Greek Gov- ; y 
nt. | ernment an urgent appeal for financial, economic ar, 
on- : ; : ron: tig 3. The Greek civil service and administrative 
| and expert assistance.” Assistance is imperative, ; : 
. : : system had been gravely impaired through the 
the Greek Government says, if Greece is to survive , ; 
si : starvation and death of many of its personnel, 
im as a free nation. ; ; : 
yer ‘ undermined by infiltration of undesirable ele- 
: The Turkish Government has on various occa- ; ; _ 
fi :' , é' : ments, demoralized by inflation and the resultant 
¥ sions applied to the United States for financial : ; 
. ; ; wees scramble for existence; and 
ion f aid, but this Government has not had the facilities : 
, : : me 4. The authority of the Greek state was threat- 
in-f for responding to those requests. Since British ened by several thousand armed men who defied 
ianf aid is not available, the needs of Turkey for ; sas ’ : 
; : and continue to defy, it in certain areas of the 
ruc- f assistance are greatly increased. Bing gs Ao 
: ‘ 4 ; : : country. This situation in part grew out of the 
on- This, then, is the situation with which we have : f ‘lla f iotann f lib- 
to deal. Greece and Turkey are in urgent need en 
- ey : hich ration. Many of these people have retained their 
off of aid, and there is no other country to whic weapons and certain bands now use them fighting 
dis- they may turn. : ent , ; 
is a ‘ to resolve the political differences that might 
b The problem with which we are faced has a ' 
» bY ; Pa : otherwise be peaceably settled. The Greek Gov- 
history and a background. Greece’s difficulties ; 
ross ernment has charged before the Security Council 
are not new. But they have become acute as a ; : 
ped berg of the United Nations that the insurgent groups 
result of special circumstances. Pintine : 
> of ; operating in northern Greece are assisted from 
Long before the war Greece had a hard time : Phineas, 7 , 
s00- : outside Greece by supplies and training in neigh- 
making ends meet. Her poverty of natural re- : a : 
r, oF boring countries. A Commission appointed by 
’ sources is so great that she has always needed the Security C ‘1 of the United Nations i 4 
tte more imports than she could pay for with exports. _— ecurny ee ee ee ee 
‘ait } Only by hand-to-mouth contriving has she been Vestigating these charges. 
ther f able to maintain a precarious balance in her inter- In the period of more than two years since its 
and} national economic position. In the past much of liberation, Greece has received substantial relief 
her export trade naturally went to Central Euro- ap aeeneapnen: 
the pean markets, particularly to Germany ; during the Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
it hirt; ‘ on Mar. 24, 1947, and released to the press on the same 
y *} thirties she was forced into closer dependence on 5, 
rate} Germany through clearing agreements and other * Not printed. 
s off instruments of Nazi economic warfare. * BULLETIN of Mar. 16, 1947, p. 493. 
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assistance from the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Great Britain 
has also extended very substantial aid to Greece 
in an effort to supplement the relief and recon- 
struction efforts of UNRRA, and to organize and 
equip the Greek Army. 

However, at the end of this current month out- 
side assistance to Greece is scheduled to stop. 
UNRRA is going out of business in Greece, and 
British asistance, for reasons of which you are 
aware, is to be discontinued. 

The cessation of outside aid to Greece means 
immediate crisis. Unless help is forthcoming 
from some other quarter, Greece’s economy will 
quickly collapse, very possibly carrying away with 
it the authority of the Government and its power 
to maintain order and the essential services. 

The information reported to us by the Greek and 
British Governments in regard to conditions in 
Greece has been corroborated by reports we have 
received from the American Ambassador in Greece 
and from the American economic mission which 
has been in Greece at the invitation of the Greek 
Government, inquiring into economic conditions 
there. 

Essential imports for civilians and for the Army 
under the circumstances can continue for only a 
few weeks. Two weeks ago the dollar resources 
available to Greece were only $14,000,000—enough 
for one month’s imports of food and other essen- 
tials from the United States and other countries. 
If imports should cease, the price of such goods as 
are available would very rapidly reach astronomi- 
cal figures. This is inflation. Its result in a 
country so dependent upon imports would be 
paralysis of the Government and of economic life. 
It would also very probably mean the end of 
Greek freedom and independence. 

The armed bands in the north, under Communist 
leadership, are already fighting. In the event of 
economic collapse and Government paralysis, 
these bands would undoubtedly increase in 
strength until they took over Greece and instituted 
a totalitarian government similar to those prevail- 
ing in countries to the north of Greece. The rule 
of an armed minority would fasten itself upon the 
people of Greece. 

In this critical situation Greece has urgently 
asked the United States for help. She requests 
financial assistance for the following purposes: 
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(1) to enable her to carry on essential imports of 
food, clothing, and fuel necessary for the sub- 
sistence of her people; (2) to enable her to or- 
ganize and equip her army in such a way that it 
will be able to restore order throughout her terri- 
tory; and (3) to enable her to begin the process of 
reconstruction by putting her production facili- 
ties in order. (4) Finally, Greece requests the aid 
of experienced American administrative, eco- 
nomic, and technical personnel to assure the effec- 
tive utilization of whatever financial aid may be 
extended her and to help her to begin the recon- 
struction of her own economy and _ public 
administration. 

The situation in Turkey is substantially differ- 
ent, but Turkey also needs our help. The Turkish 
Army has been mobilized since the beginning of 
World War II, and this has put a severe strain 
upon the national economy. During the war Tur- 
key received substantial assistance from Great 
Britain and the United States, which helped her 
to carry this load. 

Today the Turkish economy is no longer able to 
carry the full load required for its national de- 
fense and at the same time proceed with that ec- 
onomic development which is necessary to keep the 
country in sound condition. With some help from 
the United States, and further assistance which 
Turkey may bse able to negotiate with United Na- 
tions financial organs, Turkey should be in a posi- 
tion to continue the development of her own re- 
sources and increase her productivity, while at 
the same time maintaining her national defenses 
at a level necessary to protect her freedom and 
independence. 

The present proposals do not include our send- 
ing troops to Greece or Turkey. We have not 
been asked to do so. We do not foresee any need 
todoso. And wedonotintendtodoso. We have 
no understandings with either Greece or Turkey, 
oral or otherwise, in regard to the sending of troops 
to those countries. 

Our military missions to Greece and Turkey will 
be small ones, whose task will probably be to find 
out the local needs for military equipment and to 
see to it that needed material is delivered and in 
the hands of the proper authorities. Our missions 
will consist only of observers and advisers. 

In Greece some British troops remain who landed 
there for liberation purposes. The British Gov- 
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ernment has recently announced its intention of 
withdrawing its troops in the near future. There 
is also in Greece a British military mission whose 
members act as advisers and instructors with the 
Greek military forces. 

Questions submitted to the Department of State 
appear to assume that the presence of those forces 
will mean that the British Government will direct 
the policies of the Greek Government while the 
United States supplies necessary economic aid. 
This is not the case. 

The United States has not made any agreement 
with the British Government with reference to 
the implementation of the proposed plan of as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey. If the proposed 
program is authorized by the Congress, its imple- 
mentation will be worked out through agreements 
with Greece and Turkey and with the aid of United 
States personnel. 

I wish to reiterate that the United States, in 
undertaking aid to Greece and Turkey, is not as- 
suming British obligations or underwriting Brit- 
ish policy there or elsewhere. We propose, rather, 
a program designed by this Government to pro- 
mote stability in Greece, Turkey, and the Middle 
East generally and thereby to pave the way for 
peaceful and democratic development. 

In the present instance we are proposing to 
respond to certain requests made to us by the 
Greek and Turkish Governments, and our pro- 
gram is designed to assist those countries in cer- 
tain announced ways. We have been asked whether 
this establishes a pattern for all future requests 
for American assistance. 

Any requests of foreign countries for aid will 
have to be considered according to the circum- 
stances in each individual case. In another case we 
would have to study whether the country in ques- 
tion really needs assistance, whether its request is 
consistent with American foreign policy, whether 
the request for assistance is sincere, and whether 
assistance by the United States would be effective 
in meeting the problems of that country. It can- 
not be assumed, therefore, that this Government 
would necessarily undertake measures in any other 
country identical or even closely similar to those 
proposed for Greece and Turkey. 

The situation of Greece and Turkey confronts 
us with only two alternatives. We can either grant 
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aid to those countries or we can deny that aid. 
There is no possibility of putting the responsibility 
for extending the aid which Greece has asked from 
the United States on some other nation or upon 
the United Nations. 

This becomes clear when we consider the specific 
problems that confront Greece today and the spe- 
cific kinds of assistance that Greece has requested 
from the United Nations on the one hand, and 
from the United States on the other. 

Let us consider first the problem arising from 
outside Greece’s borders. Greece has charged be- 
fore the Security Council that armed bands oper- 
ating within her territory are partly supplied, 
trained, and given refuge in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania, and that these bands are moving back 
and forth across the border. Greece has asked the 
United Nations for help in dealing with this situa- 
tion, and the Security Council has appointed a 
commission which is at the present moment in- 
vestigating the Greek charges on the spot. It is 
expected that this commission will begin writing 
its report early in April, and that report should be 
ready shortly thereafter. 

We do not know what the report will contain or 
the action that may be taken by the United Nations 
upon it. We hope and believe that United Nations 
action in this matter will result in the cessation of 
disturbances along Greece’s northern borders. 
Such a result would be a most vital contribution 
to the situation in Greece and make possible the 
task of stabilization and rehabilitation. It would 
not be a substitute for the assistance which Greece 
has asked from the United States. More is needed 
to deal with internal disorder and economic break- 
down. 

The second problem confronting the Greek Gov- 
ernment is the need for supplies and funds to enable 
it to cope with its internal difficulties, namely, the 
restoration of order in the country and the averting 
of economic collapse. The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration and the British 
Government have been helping Greece with these 
particular problems, and the present crisis has 
arisen because those two supports must be with- 
drawn. 

To whom was Greece to turn?) The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
which recently sent a mission to Greece, recom- 
mended that the Greek Government request the 
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Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, and the United States and the United King- 
dom to extend aid to it in securing funds for the 
continuation of essential food and other imports to 
cover the period after UNRRA/’s withdrawal until 
expanding exports, international development 
loans, and expanding production should enable 
Greece to balance its international accounts. 

If Greece had applied to the United Nations or 
any of its related organizations, the essential ele- 
ment of time would have been lost, and the end re- 
sult would have been the same. The funds would 
have to come primarily from the United States. 
The United Nations does not of itself possess funds. 
The Economic and Social Council is an advisory 
body that recommends economic, financial, and 
social action to member states. The International 
Bank, which is just now completing its organiza- 
tion, is set up primarily to make self-liquidating 
loans for long-term reconstruction purposes. It 
has not yet made any loans whatsoever. The Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe is still in its early 
organization stage. 

It may be that at some future time the United 
Nations will be organized and equipped so as to 
render emergency aid to member states, of the kind 
now needed in Greece and Turkey. But, as the 
President said, the United Nations and its related 
organizations are not now in position to extend 
help of the kind that is required. Even if some 
organ of the United Nations should decide to rec- 
ommend assistance to Greece and Turkey, it would 
have eventually to turn primarily to the United 
States for funds and supplies and technical assist- 
ance. Even if the project were not blocked by the 
objections of certain members of the United 
Nations, much time would have been lost, and time 
is of the essence. 

One hundred twenty-three years ago Daniel 
Webster spoke in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives in favor of a resolution looking toward 
aid to Greece, which country was then striving for 
her independence. Then, too, time was of the 
essence. He said: 


“Mr. Chairman, there are some things which, to 
be well done, must be promptly done. If we even 
determine to do the thing that is now proposed, we 
may do it too late. Sir, I am not one of those who 
are for withholding aid when it is most urgently 
needed, and when the stress is past, and the aid no 
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longer necessary, overwhelming the sufferer wit 





I 


caresses. I will not stand by and see my fellow like 


man drowning without stretching out a hand 


hov 


help him, till he has by his own efforts and presence} t 


of mind reached the shore in safety, and then en- 
cumber him with aid. With suffering Greece, now 
is the crisis of her fate—her great, it may be, her 
last struggle. Sir, while we sit here deliberating, 
her destiny may be decided.” ¢ 

The United Nations is an organization designed 


| to keep the peace and to promote friendly relations 


among nations as well as orderly economic, social, 
cultural, and humanitarian progress. However, it 
would be a tragedy, and a travesty upon logic, if 
an overestimate of the immediate powers of the 
United Nations should succeed in preventing this 
country from using its wealth and influence to help 
create those very conditions of economic and politi- 
cal stability which are necessary if the United 
Nations is to develop into a stronger organization 
over a period of years. 

By membership in the United Nations neither 
the United States nor any other country has ab- 
solved itself of its responsibility for fostering 
through its own action the same objectives as the 
Charter sets for the United Nations. 

The third problem confronting Greece is one of 
expert personnel. Greece has linked this problem, 
and we heartily concur, with the supply of funds. 
Greece is in the most serious need of expert advice 
and assistance. We believe, and we think Congress 
believes, that the expenditure of American funds 
in Greece and Turkey should be supervised by 
American experts. 

The proposals now before the Congress deal 
with the emergency aspects of the problem. 

In the longer range, the United Nations may be 
able to take over various parts of the economic 
and financial problem in Greece and Turkey. We 
are giving serious study and consideration to 
ways in which the United Nations may take hold 
of this problem after the present emergency i 
past. 

I have said that the two alternatives that are 
before us are to give the help requested or to deny 
it. An essential step in considering the wisdom of 
any policy is to look at the alternatives. What are 
the probable consequences of no¢ extending aid to 
Greece and Turkey ? 


“Annals of Congress (18th Cong., 1st sess.). 
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is of grave importance in a much wider situation. 
The inexorable facts of geography link the future 
of Greece and Turkey. Should the integrity and 
independence of Greece be lost or compromised, the 
effect upon Turkey is inevitable. 

But the effect is even wider. Consider for a 
moment the situation of the countries to the east 
and south of Turkey. All of them are confronted 
with the accumulated problems of the past and of 
the war. Some of them are just emerging into 
statehood. These nations wish and should be able 
to develop and maintain free institutions and 
individual liberties, but untoward circumstances 
may force them in the other direction. Will these 
countries be able to solve the extremely difficult 
problems that confront them in ways compatible 
with free institutions and individual liberty? It 
is vital to our own interests to do all in our power 
to help them solve their economic difficulties in 
such a way that their choice will be in favor of 
freedom. 

I need not emphasize to you what would more 
than likely be the effect on the nations in the 
Middle East of a collapse in Greece and Turkey 
and the installation of totalitarian regimes there. 
Both from the point of view of economics and 
morale, the effects upon countries to the east would 
be enormous, especially if the failure in Greece and 
Turkey should come about as the result of the 
failure of this great democracy to come to their 
aid. On the other hand, I ask you to consider the 
effects on their morale and their internal develop- 
ment should Greece and Turkey receive a helping 
hand from the United States, the country with 
which they closely associate the principles of free- 
dom. It is not too much to say that the outcome 
in Greece and Turkey will be watched with deep 
concern throughout the vast area from the Darda- 
nelles to the China Sea. 

It is also being watched with deepest anxiety by 
the peoples to the west, particularly the peoples of 
Europe, who, as the President said, are struggling 
against great difficulties to maintain their freedom 
and independence while they repair the damages 
of war. 
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As the President said, it would be an unspeak- 
able tragedy if those countries which have strug- 
gled so long against overwhelming odds should 
lose that victory for which they sacrificed so much. 
Collapse of free institutions and loss of inde- 
pendence would be disastrous not only for them 
but for the world. Discouragement and possible 
failure would quickly be the lot of neighboring 
peoples striving to maintain their freedom and 
independence. 

It is feared in some quarters that the proposed 
United States program for Greece constitutes a 
blanket endorsement of its present government. 
Others have suggested that the United States make 
its assistance conditional on changes in the compo- 
sition of the Greek Government. 

As to the first point, I can do no better than to 
emphasize the President’s declaration that we do 
not condone everything the present Greek Govern- 
ment has done or will do. As to the second, I do 
not think that such interference in Greek affairs 
would be justified. 

The present Parliament of Greece was demo- 
cratically elected in an election which foreign ob- 
servers agreed was fair. There can be no doubt 
that it represents the majority of the Greek 
people. The present Greek Cabinet contains rep- 
resentatives of 85 percent of the members of the 
Greek Parliament. The mere fact that Greece 
has a king does not necessarily make Greece’s 
form of government less democratic than that of 
other countries, as is shown for instance by the 
Governments of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain. 

It is not the object of our aid to Greece either 
to help to maintain or to help to remove the present 
Government or the King of Greece. It is our ob- 
ject to help to maintain the present constitutional 
system of Greece so long as the majority of Greeks 
desire it, and to help Greece create conditions in 
which its free institutions can develop in a more 
normal fashion. 

In Greece today we do not have a choice be- 
tween a perfect democracy and an imperfect de- 
mocracy. The question is whether there shall be 
any democracy at all. If the armed minorities 
that now threaten Greece’s political and economic 
stability were to gain control, free institutions and 
human freedoms would disappear and democratic 
progress would come to an abrupt halt. 
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It is not claimed that all persons involved in 
the present armed challenge to the Greek Govern- 
ment are Communist. There are among them 
many persons who honestly, but in our opinion 
mistakenly, support the Communist-led‘ forces be- 
cause they do not like the present Greek Govern- 
ment. The political amnesty offered by the Greek 
Government offers to all the opportunity to co- 
operate in making democratic Greek institutions 
work, 

We are planning aid to Greece with the hope and 
intention that conditions will be created in which 
the Greek Government can achieve more efficient 
administration and perfect its democratic proc- 
esses. Moreover, we consider that the steps which 
the Greek Government would take in carrying 
through a program of reconstruction would nec- 
essarily contribute to this result. 

It is charged that the composition of the present 
Greek Parliament and Government was effected by 
the fears and crises of the period in which the 
election was held. Thismaybetrue. It would be 
strange if it were not. But it is also true that the 
help which we now propose will create a greater 
degree of economic stability and a greater measure 
of freedom from fear. Greek political processes 
under Greece’s constitutional system will thus op- 
erate under greatly improved conditions, and in 
those improved conditions the Greek people will 


have ample opportunity to register any changes 
that may occur in their will. 

Since our primary purpose is to help people 
who are struggling to maintain their independence 
and their right to democratic development, we 
would not of course want to continue this aid if 
we should find that our efforts were being frus- 
trated by anti-democratic practices. 

I want to make it clear that the aid we propose 
to extend to Greece and Turkey has been requested 
by those countries and cannot by any fair inter. 
pretation be considered as interference in the af- 
fairs of other countries. Our aid will not be 
continued any longer than it may be needed or 
wanted by those countries. 

One final word. In recent discussion of these 
proposals the question has been put to me whether 
they contain the possibility of friction which might 
lead to war. I think that quite the opposite is true. 
These proposals are designed to increase the sta- 
bility of, and to further the opportunity for demo- 
cratic development in, two countries most impor- 
tant to the world community. These are not acts 
which lead to war. 

They lead in the other direction. They help to 
maintain the integrity and independence—what 
the United Nations Charter calls the “sovereign 
equality”—of states. That is one of the principles 
upon which the whole effort to organize the world 
for peace is founded. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON! 


The general political and military situation in 
Greece and Turkey has already been outlined by 
Secretaries Acheson, Patterson, and Forrestal. 
I should like to discuss with you the economic 
position of the two countries and the program 
which we propose for dealing with the situation. 

Greece today has virtually run out of money to 
continue purchases of food and other essentials of 
life. The gold and dollar exchange resources 
available to her Government two weeks ago were 
only $14,000,000. This amount—which even now 
is insufficient for working purposes—would 
scarcely pay for one month’s imports of food and 


* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Mar. 25, 1947, and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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other essentials from the United States and other 
dollar areas. Greece has substantially larger ster- 
ling balances, which, however, cannot be used in 
the near future for the purchase of foods and most 
other urgently needed supplies. 

The bottom of the barrel is clearly in sight! 
Greece is in serious danger of a financial and an 
economic collapse of a widespread character. 
Hunger would face her long-suffering people. 
The organization of her domestic economy and 
foreign trade would disintegrate. The Govern- 
ment, lacking foreign resources to deal with the 
situation, would be unable to continue present 
efforts to maintain internal security—efforts which 
have not yet been strong enough to eradicate per- 
sistent guerrilla operations. 
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The situation which faces us is the result of 
deep-seated causes which I can only briefly indi- 
cate. 

Greece has always been a poor country, one of 
the poorest of Europe. Much of her soil is rocky, 
barren, and dry. The density of her population 
with respect to arable land is very high. The war 
left Greece one of the worst-devastated countries 
in the world. Railroads and ports were thor- 
oughly wrecked and roads degenerated into a 
series of potholes. Three quarters of the merchant 
fleet was sunk. The livestock population was 
halved, and over 100,000 houses were burned or 
destroyed. The damage to human capital from 
malnutrition was no less appalling. These are 
heavy blows, from which Greece will not fully 
recover for many years. 

The Nazi occupation had equally devastating 
effects in disrupting economic life. The flow of 
imports virtually ceased. The monetary system 
was wrecked by the astronomical outpourings of 
the printing presses. In fact the Greek Govern- 
ment was compelled, upon its return, to abandon 
the old currency and establish a new one. Con- 
version was decreed in November 1944 at the rate 
of 50 billion old to 1 new drachma. This wiped 
out bank deposits and destroyed the value of 
Greek Government bonds and other obligations. 

On liberation the machinery of government was 
disorganized and the fiscal position appalling. 
The tax structure had collapsed. At the same 
time the Government faced greatly increased 
financial burdens. The Greeks’ brave fight to 
preserve their independence had greatly increased 
the number of widows, orphans, and disabled per- 
sons entitled to pensions. Moreover, unsettled 
political conditions placed a further heavy burden 
on the budget for military needs, even though the 
British Government made a substantial contribu- 
tion in this respect. 

Since liberation the Greek Government has been 
faced with an unmanageable budget deficit. Lack 
of confidence in the currency and credit of the 
Government has made it impossible to float any 
internal bond issues since the drastic currency 
conversion of November 1944. Further, there have 
been virtually no savings in the form of bank de- 
posits, Consequently, neither the banks nor the 
Government have been able to supply essential 
credits to finance rehabilitation and reconstruction 
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without vastly increasing inflationary pressures. 
As a result, reconstruction has been greatly re- 
tarded. The Government has covered the deficit 
by currency issues. In these circumstances, how- 
ever, it has not been in a position to make the large 
outlays of local currency needed to pay for labor 
and local materials essential to reconstruction. 

In an effort to attain stability in the value of 
the drachma the Government resorted to the ex- 
pedient of selling gold sovereigns at premium 
rates. While this practice may have had some 
effect in stabilizing the drachma, it has also helped 
to deplete the gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
of the Government. 

In the last three months the economic outlook in 
Greece has deteriorated very seriously. Industrial 
production has slowed down. Prices are threaten- 
ing to go up still higher. UNRRA imports have 
tapered off and will soon stop entirely. Beyond 
this, the financial and military assistance hereto- 
fore provided by the British Government is shortly 
to be withdrawn. 

The assistance heretofore provided by UNRRA 
and the British has succeeded in preventing actual 
starvation. It has been far from sufficient to re- 
store Greece to a position where she could become 
self-supporting. Greece now needs substantial 
outside aid if suffering and political turmoil are to 
be avoided. Such assistance can only come from 
the United States in the time and in the amount 
required. 

I shall endeavor to outline the program of as- 
sistance which is proposed. The Congress has 
already been advised that with the termination of 
UNRRA shipments Greece will require minimum 
relief aid of $50,000,000 if serious malnutrition 
and further retrogression in the minimum opera- 
tion of the economy are to be prevented. This sum 
will be provided under the post-UNRRA relief 
bill if this is approved by the Congress. 

This amount of relief aid alone would not, how- 
ever, be enough to restore domestic security and 
provide the minimum reconstruction and stability 
which are essential if Greece is again to take her 
place among the self-supporting democratic na- 
tions of the world. 

For this purpose it is believed that approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 will be necessary. Of this, 
about half would be devoted to making available 
to the Greek armed forces the arms, ammunition, 
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clothing, rations, and equipment necessary to deal 
effectively with the guerrillas. The political and 
military reasons for strengthening the Greek 
Army have been discussed by others, but I should 
like to emphasize that the establishment of mili- 
tary security is an essential prerequisite to eco- 
nomic stability. 

With peaceful conditions assured, the people of 
Greece can devote their efforts to their economic 
problems. Renewed hope and confidence will en- 
courage private enterprise to enlarge its share in 
the work of reconstruction. 

The economic program envisaged will cost about 
$150,000,000. Of this amount we have estimated 
that imported equipment and materials for recon- 
struction until June 30, 1948, will cost about $50,- 
000,000. The first priority in reconstruction must 
be given to the restoration of transport facilities. 
Internal transportation in Greece is a serious bot- 
tleneck to further recovery. 

The railroad network should be restored and 
sufficient rolling stock provided. Greek highways 
have deteriorated so seriously that the life of 
vehicles is only a fraction of normal and operating 
costs are excessively high. The two principal 
Greek ports, Piraeus and Salonika, were very 
badly damaged and have been restored on only a 
provisional basis. 

In order to make progress toward the restora- 
tion of the Greek transport system, it will be neces- 
sary to import considerable quantities of rolling 
stock, rails, structural steel and bridge-building 
material, road machinery and earth-moving equip- 
ment, some vehicles, and the services of United 
States contractors and technicians. 

Restoration of damaged and destroyed electric 
utilities and communications systems must also 
be given a high priority. Substantial imports of 
electrical machinery and communications equip- 
ment will be required. 

The various flood-control, irrigation, and water- 
control projects likewise require restoration. 
These facilities were neglected by the Nazi in- 
vaders, and the equipment necessary to keep them 
in good condition was either destroyed or re- 
moved. The dams, dikes, canals, and ditches have, 
as a result, deteriorated seriously, and, unless they 
can be reclaimed soon, further deterioration and 
loss of agricultural output is inevitable. Hy- 
draulic dredges, draglines, bulldozers, and trac- 
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tors are needed. Such equipment will have to be 
imported, 

Industrial facilities in Greece need extensive re- 
pair, and equipment removed or destroyed by the 
Nazis needs to be replaced. Substantial imports 
of industrial and mining equipment will be re- 
quired to permit Greek production to return to 
pre-war levels. 

In addition to industrial reconstruction, Greece 
urgently needs further assistance in the rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture. UNRRA has made a start by 
the importation of some livestock, farm machinery, 
food-processing equipment, and the like. Our pro- 
gram includes $20,000,000 for this important task. 

This $20,000,000 and the $50,000,000 for recon- 
struction are to cover the cost of foreign goods and 
services entering directly into these programs, 
But in order to carry out the reconstruction pro- 
gram it will also be necessary to employ local labor 
and materials. However, the Greek laborer or 
raw-material producer cannot be expected to make 
available his services or products unless he can 
convert the drachma he receives into the goods and 
services he requires. Large additional drachma 
payments must be made in connection with the 
proposed reconstruction program. Such increased 
drachma purchasing power would exert a tre- 
mendous pressure upon the limited supply of 
goods. In such circumstances each recipient of 
additional drachma would bid against his neigh- 
bor for available supplies, and the result would be 
a rapid rise in prices. Wage earners and raw- 
material producers would soon find that their 
drachma receipts are inadequate to procure the 
necessities of life, and they would demand in- 
creased payment for their labor and products. If 
the basic shortage of goods were not remedied, 
increased wages and prices to producers would 
not enable them to procure the goods they require 
but would only lead to more frantic competitive 
bidding and further price rises. Price controls 
and rationing are only temporary palliatives under 
such circumstances, and experience has shown that 
the effective operation of controls of this nature 
cannot be expected in Greece under such circum- 
stances. 

It is our firm opinion that the reconstruction 
program in Greece cannot be carried out success- 
fully unless consumers’ goods are made available 
from abroad, roughly equivalent in value to the 
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drachma expenditures in connection therewith. 
The best available estimate of these expenditures is 
$80,000,000. The precise method of carrying out 
an integrated program of reconstruction, includ- 
ing the procurement and distribution of the neces- 
sary consumers’ goods, should, I believe, be left for 
determination by the American mission which it 
is proposed to send to Greece. 

To summarize: The $150,000,000 civilian pro- 
gram for Greece consists of the $20,000,000 agri- 
cultural-rehabilitation program and a reconstruc- 
tion program which includes $50,000,000 for for- 
eign-exchange costs and $80,000,000 for internal 
costs. These estimates are necessarily rough ap- 
proximations. I should like to emphasize that 
flexibility should be maintained so that adjust- 
ments between various portions of the program 
can be made in the light of experience and further 
developments. 

The funds made available under this program 
must, of course, be utilized to best advantage so 
that our objectives may be achieved efficiently 
and economically. It will be necessary to send a 
civilian mission to Greece to administer this Gov- 
ernment’s interest in the program. We cannot now 
say how such a mission would be organized. I 
believe that it will be desirable to send a small 
group, say 25 to 50, headed by a chief of outstand- 
ing ability, to initiate the program and to develop 
the plans in more detail. 

It is clear that we should not make any expendi- 
tures for the Greek program until specific plans 
have been developed, and have been approved by 
us. The mission in Greece would be in a position 
to carry a large part of the responsibility for this 
activity. It is also clear that the expenditure in 
Greece of funds that may be made available to 
the Greek Government must be subject to control 
by our mission there. 

Furthermore, it is my considered opinion that 
in the United States any purchases with these 
funds should be made through the procurement 
agencies of this Government, or, if made other- 
wise, should be subject to careful supervision and 
strict control. 

Finally, we must see to it that competent per- 
sons are sent to Greece to insure the development 
of controls at key points and to supervise their 
application. We must be assured that sound poli- 
cies will be adopted and effectively administered 
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in matters such as the following: fiscal methods; 
a modern tax structure; strict husbanding and 
control of the foreign-exchange earnings of the 
Greek people; conservation of remaining gold re- 
sources; a restriction on unessential imports; and 
the expansion of Greece’s exports. These meas- 
ures are necessary to enable Greece to achieve 
stability. 

I have stressed the economic situation in Greece 
because it is one of crisis. General economic con- 
ditions in Turkey are more favorable than those 
in Greece. 

Turkey has sufficient current foreign-exchange 
earnings to finance the importation of the normal 
requirements of the civilian economy. Turkey 
also has about $245,000,000 in gold and foreign 
exchange largely accumulated during the war un- 
der circumstances which will no longer prevail. 
The existence of this reserve has contributed in 
large part to the maintenance of confidence in the 
Turkish currency and avoidance of strong infla- 
tionary tendencies. This reserve also helps to give 
Turkey a credit standing which should enable her 
to secure, through existing credit channels, a por- 
tion of the funds she needs for general economic 
development. It should not be assumed, however, 
that Turkey will continue to add to her foreign- 
exchange reserves indefinitely in view of the un- 
usually favorable conditions which existed for her 
during the war. 

If Turkey has to spend large amounts of for- . 
eign exchange for strengthening her military de- 
fenses, she can accomplish this, if at all, only at 
the expense of a serious reduction in her currency 
reserves and curtailment of civilian imports which 
would seriously react on her domestic economy. 
This development would impair the credit stand- 
ing upon which Turkey depends for obtaining 
financial assistance for general economic de- 
velopment. 

I want to emphasize that none of the $100,- 
000,000 recommended for Turkey is for normal 
civilian supply purposes. All of it will be ex- 
pended for purposes which will contribute to the 
security of Turkey. This would include equip- 
ment for the Turkish armed forces and, possibly, 
related projects such as rehabilitation of the Turk- 
ish railroad system. 

The bill now before you provides that the Presi- 
dent shall determine the terms upon which assist- 
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ance will be furnished to Greece and Turkey from 
the appropriations authorized. These terms may 
be loans, credits, grants, or otherwise. In view 
of the unusual conditions confronting us in this 
situation, I do not believe that it would be wise 
or practical to specify now what these terms might 
be. 

I believe that the assistance provided under this 
bill for military purposes, being essential to our 
own security, and not in itself creating the where- 
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withal to repay, should be made as a clear grant, 

Financial assistance for civilian purposes would 
appear to fall in a somewhat different category, 
Repayment could be sought when the direct effect 
of the financial aid was to create the ability on the 
part of the receiving country to meet such obliga. 
tions in foreign exchange. However, I do not be- 
lieve that we should create financial obligations 
for which there is no reasonable prospect of 
repayment. 
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Discussion in Security Council of Proposed United States Program of Assistance 


STATEMENT ON MARCH 28, 1947, BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE AT THE SEAT 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS! 


Mr. President, I greatly appreciate the kindness 
of my colleagues in having permitted a short post- 
ponement of our consideration of today’s business 
in order that I might have a few days in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. President, the United States asked that 
item no. 7 of the March 21st summary statement on 
matters of which the Security Council is seized, the 
Greek question, be placed on the agenda of this 
meeting in order that I might make a statement on 
behalf of the United States concerning this ques- 
tion. 

The United States believes that the Security 
Council should assure itself that we are agreed as 
to the manner in which the Commission now in- 
vestigating disturbances along the northern Greek 
border can most effectively assist the Council in 
our further consideration of the complaint brought 
by the Greek Government. 

My principal concern is that the Commission 
continue its work, including its investigation along 
the northern Greek border, until the Security 
Council itself has disposed of the Greek case. 

It is also necessary that the Commission mem- 
bers, following the preparation of its first report, 
come to the Seat of the United Nations and be 
available to the Security Council until the termina- 
tion of our consideration of the Greek complaint. 
The Commission should be available to prepare 
such supplementary reports as we may need. It 
should be ready to undertake additional investiga- 
tions if those are required. 

The Commission has already been directed, in 
the resolution of the Security Council of 19 De- 
cember 1946, to “submit to the Security Council 
at the earliest possible date a report of the facts 
disclosed by its investigation”. 

The United States hopes that the first report of 





*Made by Warren R. Austin, the U.S. Representative, 
before the Security Council on Mar. 28, 1947, and released 
to the press by the U.S. Delegation to the United Nations 
on the same date. 
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the Commission will be prepared and forwarded 
with all possible speed following the completion of 
its present schedule of investigations. Under the 
Commission’s present schedule it will start prep- 
aration of this report in Geneva on April 7. 

The snows in northern Greece are melting and 
winter is giving way to spring. We may expect an 
intensification of the activities of guerrilla bands 
operating in this area. In this situation the danger 
of border violations obviously is increased. 

In these circumstances the United States be- 
lieves that it is of the utmost importance that the 
Commission leave representation in the border area 
during the time both of the preparation of its re- 
port in Geneva and the Security Council’s con- 
sideration of its report here in New York. Such 
representatives would be able to report immedi- 
ately any violations of the border and to furnish 
the Commission and the Security Council with any 
additional information which might come to light 
or be needed in dealing with the case. The presence 
of representatives of the United Nations on the 
spot would also inevitably have the effect of stabi- 
lizing the situation pending Security Council 
action. 

The United States understands the resolution 
creating the Commission of Investigation as giv- 
ing the Commission full authority to leave repre- 
sentation in Greece during the next few weeks. 
It is implicit in the resolution and its purpose 
that the Commission would continue in existence 
until the Security Council either disposes of the 
Greek case or acts to terminate the Commission’s 
existence. 

The Government of the United States has a 
special and pressing interest in effective action 
by the Security Council in the Greek case. 

I do not need to recall to the Security Council 
the desperate plight of Greece and of the Greek 
people, or the great concern of the United States 
in preventing her collapse. Three times the story 
of her tragedy and her danger has been heard by 
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this Council. One aspect of the tragedy that 
threatens to destroy her freedom and independ- 
ence is now under active investigation by the 
Security Council’s Commission of Investigation 
in Northern Greece. 

Another aspect of the tragedy of Greece—the 
destruction wrought by the Germans to her econ- 
omy and her society—has also received the atten- 
tion of members and agencies of the United Na- 
tions. 

Without the assistance of UNRRA, Great 
Britain, and the United States, the people of 
Greece would not have been able to survive at all 
since the day of her liberation more than two 
years ago. 

UNRRA has furnished Greece $362,000,000 of 
food and other relief and rehabilitation assist- 
ance. Of this amount the United States, upon 
whose initiative UNRRA was in the first place 
brought into existence in November, 1943, sup- 
plied 72 percent or $260,640,000. 

In addition, the United States has authorized 
since liberation $181,500,000 in other economic 
and financial assistance, including lend-lease, sur- 
plus property, and Export-Import Bank loans, 
and ships and shipping services by the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission. Most of this amount has been 
spent or committed. 

UNRRA is going out of existence and will 
make no more shipments after March 31. Last 
month the British Government informed the 
United States that it would be obliged to discon- 
tinue on March 381 its financial, economic, and ad- 
visory assistance to both Greece and Turkey. 

The aid that Greece has received until now has 
kept the Greek people alive and little more. 
Greece is still prostrate because the damage to her 
economy, her system of law and order, and her 
whole society—wrought by the Nazi occupation— 
was so great, and because of the operations of 
guerrilla bands and other factors. 

On March 3 the Government of Greece ad- 
dressed to the Government of the United States 
an urgent appeal for immediate additional econ- 
omic, financial, and expert assistance. It de- 
clared Greece could not survive without this aid. 
It declared “the determination of the Greek 
people to do all in their power to restore Greece 
as a self-supporting, self-respecting democracy” 
but that “the destruction in Greece has been so 
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complete as to rob the Greek people of the power 
to meet the situation by themselves”. 

Turkey had asked the United States for finan- 
cial assistance at various times during the months 
preceding the notification by Great Britain that 
she would be forced to discontinue her economic 
and advisory assistance on March 31. The United 
States provided Turkey with $95,000,000 in lend- 
lease assistance during and immediately after the 
war but had been unable to act upon her recent 
requests. 

On March 12, 1947, the President of the United 
States proposed to the Congress a program of as- 
sistance which he believed would result in meet- 
ing the immediate requirements of Greece and 
would materially contribute to that country’s 
economic and political recovery. It would also 
permit the extension of financial and advisory as- 
sistance to help meet the needs of Turkey. 

On March 18, 1947, legislation was introduced 
into the Congress of the United States which, if 
approved, may give legislative sanction to specific 
proposals based upon the recommendations of the 
President. 

The Congress of the United States now has the 
proposed legislation under active consideration. 
The Government of the United States, as the 
President and Congress have fully demonstrated, 
believes that the whole world should be fully in- 
formed of the acts, the motives, and the purposes 
of the United States. 

The proposed program has been presented in 
public. The committees of Congress are holding 
hearings in public during which the proposals are 
being submitted to the most close and careful 
examination. The program will have been fully 
and exhaustively debated by the Congress and the 
whole American people before the Congress takes 
final action. Congress must make the decision. 

In accordance with article 102 of the Charter, 
the United States will immediately register with 
the United Nations, for publication by the Secre- 
tary-General, copies of agreements connected with 
the execution of this program which may be en- 
tered into between Greece and the United States 
or between Turkey and the United States. 

The proposed program of assistance has a spe 
cific and direct bearing upon the central objectives 
of United States foreign policy—to strengthen the 
United Nations and to advance the building of 
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collective security under the United Nations. It 
would, in fact, be a most essential act in support 
of this policy of the United States in and toward 
the United Nations. As the President said: 


“In helping free and independent nations to 
maintain their freedom, the United States will be 
giving effect to the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 


The proposed program of assistance by the 
United States is directly related to the act of the 
United Nations in creating a Commission of 
Investigation. 

Armed bands are defying authority in northern 
Greece and threatening the integrity of the state. 
On the one hand, the activities of these bands have 
helped to make the threat of economic chaos and 
political anarchy throughout Greece so grievous 
and imminent that Greece has found it necessary 
to call upon the United States for immediate 
economic and advisory assistance in order to main- 
tain the very existence of the Greek state. On the 
other hand, the situation on the frontiers itself is 
made far more dangerous by the economic paral- 
ysis and weakness inside Greece. 

The United States believes that it is of the 
highest importance that the United Nations take 
further action toward meeting the urgent problems 
confronting Greece, as it should for any other 
country that may be in similar circumstances. 

I have already indicated certain methods of 
operation which, in our opinion, would make the 
work of the Commission of Investigation more 
effective. 

I do not anticipate in any way the substance of 
the report of the Commission. Yet it is apparent 
that the Security Council may wish to consider 
after receipt of the report such further action as 
recommending that Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania agree on a system of border-control 
regulations and that a continuing commission 
made up of representatives of members of the Se- 
curity Council be established. Under this com- 
mission neutral observers could be employed to 
keep constant watch against violations of the bor- 
der regulations agreed upon. The commission 
could be authorized to act under article 33 as an 
agency for the peaceful settlement of those dis- 
putes among the four countries arising from 
border difficulties. 
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Action along these lines by the Security Council, 
combined with the proposed emergency program of 
assistance by the United States, would advance 
the prospects of peace and security in that part of 
the world. Neither action would be of as much 
effect if taken without the other, for these are com- 
plementary, not conflicting proposals—one to 
watch areas where actual disturbances occur, the 
other to strengthen Greece sufficiently to maintain 
internal order, and to restore to her people hope 
and confidence in their future as a free people. 

Without such measures, each supplementing the 
other, there is grave danger that the situation 
which is now before the Security Council might 
deteriorate. 

It is partly to prevent such a development that 
the United States took the initiative in proposing 
establishment of the Commission of Investigation 
in the first place and is now considering its re- 
sponse to the Greek request for aid. 

The United States regards it as an obligation 
under the Charter, as well as a matter of elemen- 
tary self-interest, for every member of the United 
Nations to do its utmost to bring about the 
peaceful adjustment of any international situation 
before it becomes a threat to the peace. 

It is my belief that the proposed United States 
program of assistance to Greece and Turkey, to- 
gether with effective action by the Security Coun- 
cil in the case of the northern Greek frontiers, 
would materially advance the cause of peace. 

The United States desires to collaborate in peace 
and equality with all nations. It does not desire 
to dominate, intimidate, or threaten the security 
of any nation, large or small. The United States 
will support collective security for all nations— 
large as well as small. The United States respects, 
of course, the right of all members of the United 
Nations to follow whatever way of life or system 
of government they choose, so long as the choice is 
freely made without intimidation and so long as 
such nations do not interfere with the rights of 
other countries or the liberties of other peoples. 

The foregoing aspects of the situation of Greece 
and its bearing on collective security are of es- 
pecial interest to the Security Council. There are 
other aspects of the situation of equal importance 
to the maintenance of peace in this area which are 
the special concern of other organs of the United 
Nations and its related specialized agencies. 
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The program of economic assistance contem- 
plated by the United States is of an emergency 
and temporary character. The United States be- 
lieves that the United Nations and its related 
agencies should assume the principal responsi- 
bility, within their capabilities, for the long-range 
tasks of assistance required for the reconstruction 
of Greece. 

The United States gave its full support to the 
emergency relief program conducted by UNRRA 
to which I have already referred. United States 
officials also participated fully in drawing up the 
recommendations for long-range assistance to 
Greece made by the Mission to Greece of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 

Among the recommendations made by the FAO 
was the following: 


“Recommendation 3 
“MAINTAINING EssENTIAL Imports AFreR UNRRA 
ENpbs 


“Tt is recommended that the Greek Government 
request the Economic and Social Council, and the 
governments of the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom, to aid it in securing funds 
for the continuation of essential food and other im- 
ports to cover the period after UNRRA’s with- 
drawal, until expanding exports, international 
development loans, and expanding production en- 
able Greece to balance its international accounts 
without special aid.” 


A further recommendation is that the Greek 
Government apply to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development or to other pub- 
lic financial agencies for a loan of at least $100,- 
000,000 for reconstruction and development pur- 
poses. 

The International Bank is not yet ready to begin 
its loan program, but it soon will be. Greece has 
not yet appealed to the United Nations for finan- 
cial assistance. There is a reason for this. Greece 
may now be in such bad financial and economic 
condition that she could not qualify as a good 
credit risk for bank loans. 

Emergency and temporary economic assistance 
of the kind the United States is considering may 
improve the economic and financial condition of 
Greece sufficiently to qualify Greece for recon- 
struction and development loans such as that rec- 


ommended in the FAO report. These loans could 
be for the financing of such projects as irrigation 
and power development, the rehabilitation of 
transport, and the modernization and development 
of agriculture and the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of industry. 

The United States strongly supports the use of 
United Nations machinery for such purposes. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization report 
also suggests that the Greek Government request 
the Economic and Social Council to arrange for a 
continuing United Nations advisory mission to 
Greece in connection with such a long-range pro- 
gram. Such a mission, if requested by the Greek 
Government, would be a constructive step for the 
United Nations to undertake. 

The United States attaches particular impor- 
tance to the establishment this week by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. The United States has given 
the fullest support to the establishment of such a 
commission from the time it was first considered 
last summer by the Subcommission on Devastated 
Areas. The United States is convinced that the 
economy of Greece, as well as that of other Euro- 
pean nations, will be benefited by this interna- 
tional action to coordinate the efforts of all 
European countries in their common struggle to 
recover from the ravages of war. As the only 
non-European member of this Commission, the 
United States pledges the fullest possible partici- 
pation in its activities. 

These, however, are long-range programs. They 
cannot meet the present emergency. It is by com- 
bining national and international action of both 
immediate and long-range character and aimed 
both at the security and economic aspects of the 
problem that the members of the United Nations 
can advance the cause of collective security. 

President Truman’s message to Congress com- 
prehended more than Greece and Turkey when he 
spoke of conditions in the world affecting the se 
curity of the United States through the insecurity 
of the world. He declared the situation in Greece 
and Turkey to be one of the factors of insecurity 
and pointed out the various requirements for 
restoration of stability. 

The United States is giving momentum to the 
United Nations by its present policy and it desires 
and welcomes corresponding interest and support 
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from other members of the United Nations. We 
look forward to the time when such burdens may 
be carried through the United Nations. There- 
fore, it is important that the United Nations take 
an active interest in all that is required for the 
re-establishment of stability, to discourage and 
prevent threats of aggression of any kind, or 
threats to the independence of a fellow member, 
and to afford opportunity to her people to enhance 
their welfare and dignity. 

I have discussed the matter in the broadest 
terms, Mr. President, because of the deep interest 
which the American Government and the Ameri- 
can people have shown in the Greek problem. 
Since you live among us you are of course aware 
of the intensity of our democratic debate and the 
keen desire of our people to see the United Na- 
tions grow in authority and confidence. 

We now have directly before us in the Security 
Council one aspect of the problem. I am certain 
that my colleagues will agree that it is of the 
greatest importance that we make proper use of 
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our Commission of Investigation and take the 
steps most likely to result in a rapid and impartial 
consideration of its findings and recommendations. 

In conclusion, therefore, Mr. President, the 
United States believes that special efforts should 
be made to expedite the report of the Commission, 
that the Commission should come to the seat of 
the United Nations as soon as its report is ready 
and be available to the Security Council through- 
out our consideration of this case, and that it 
should leave representatives in Greece during the 
preparation of the Commission’s report and dur- 
ing the Security Council’s consideration of the 
problem. 

My colleagues may prefer to study the views I 
have expressed before further discussion of the 
Greek question. I am willing that we resume con- 
sideration of the item on trusteeship at this time. 
However, a meeting for discussion relating to the 
work of the Council’s Commission of Investigation 
in northern Greece ought to be held at an early 
date. 


STATEMENT ON APRIL 10, 1947, BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE AT THE SEAT OF THE UNITED NATIONS! 


Mr. President, I desire to refer first to the draft 
resolution submitted by the United States, as re- 
vised by the distinguished Representative of 
France, and then to comment upon certain of the 
statements made by the distinguished Representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union on Monday, concerning 
the proposed program of aid by the United States 
to Greece and Turkey. 

The draft resolution, as revised by the Repre- 
sentative of France, reads: 


“Resolved, that pending a new decision of the 
Security Council, the Commission shall maintain 
in the area concerned a subsidiary group composed 
of a representative of each of the Members of the 
Commission.” 


The “area concerned” is described in the resolu- 
tion of December 19, 1946, creating the Commission 
as follows: 


“. . . ResolWwed: 

“That the Security Council under article 34 of 
the Charter establish a Commission of Investiga- 
tion to ascertain the facts relating to the alleged 
border violations along the frontier between Greece 
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on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia on the other. 


“That the Commission shall have authority to 
conduct its investigation in Northern Greece and 
in such places in other parts of Greece, in Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as the Commission 
considers should be included in its investigation 
in order to elucidate the causes and nature 
of the above-mentioned border violations and 
disturbances.” 


Note that the area concerned is variable accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Commission itself. 

The purpose of the Security Council in creating 
the Commission implies—indeed, requires—that 
the Commission shall be in a position to discharge 
the duties imposed upon it by the Security Council 
until the Council itself shall have reached a de- 


cision in the matter.” 


*Made by Warren R. Austin, the U.S. Representative, 
before the Security Council on Apr. 10, 1947, and released 
to the press by the U. S, Delegation to the United Nations 
on the same date. The italics in the second resolution are 
Mr. Austin’s. 
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The dominating purpose of the Resolution from 
which I have quoted and the purpose of the pend- 
ing resolution is to carry out the obligations of the 
United Nations to maintain international peace 
and security. It is not necessary to remind our- 
selves, Mr. President, that we Members of the 
United Nations are bound both jointly and sev- 
erally to perform this obligation. Proposals for 
action to discharge this obligation are not prop- 
erly subject to criticism of deception, and of con- 
cealment of ulterior motives. 

The position of the United States is, as I tried to 
make clear in my statement in the Security Council 
on March 28, that there is implicit in the December 
19 resolution all the authority necessary to enable 
the Commission to function effectively. There is 
in that resolution all that is necessary to enable it 
to be the proficient agent of the Security Council 
until the objective of the Security Council has 
been fully attained. 

Nevertheless, doubts were expressed at our last 
meeting that the Commission itself would under- 
stand that it does not have to wait upon instruc- 
tions or directions from the Security Council in 
order to leave a subsidiary group, composed of a 
representative of each of the States Members of 
the Commission in the area concerned, pending a 
new decision of the Security Council. 

Therefore, the pending draft resolution has 
been submitted by the United States and perfected 
by the Representative of France. This resolution, 
as it now stands before the Council, should clarify 
any remaining doubt in the matter, and should 
dispose of any charge that the Government of the 
United States wishes the Security Council to 
anticipate or prejudge the report now being 
drafted by its Commission. 

The distinguished Representative of the Soviet 
Union expressed objection to this resolution. 

Taking the text of the verbatim record of the 
126th meeting of the Security Council, 7th April, 
1947, for accuracy, I quote Mr. Gromyko: 

“In today’s meeting I made.a proposal that a 
special Commission of the Council should be estab- 
lished to participate in the giving of aid to Greece 
and should ensure that this help given to Greece 
from outside should be used only for the benefit 
of the Greek people. 

“I would ask you, Mr. President, and I would 
ask the Council to consider this suggestion as a 


formal proposal submitted for the consideration 
of the Security Council.” 


Later, Mr. Gromyko referred to the pending 
United States resolution and his own proposal in 
the following manner: 


“This (the United States) proposal may be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to place a screen bearing 
the initials ‘U.N.’ to conceal acts which are not 
the acts of the United Nations at all, but acts of 
an individual State. 

“For all these reasons, Mr. President, I consider 
the United States proposal is unacceptable, and I 
cannot give it my support. I would repeat that 
I have made my own proposal in the name of the 
Soviet Delegation, a proposal that the Security 
Council create a Commission of the United Na- 
tions which shall ensure that the help supplied to 
Greece be used exclusively in the interests of the 
Greek people.” 


There is a seeming inconsistency in the position 
of the Soviet Delegate as he so stated it. On the 
one hand, he raised objections to a proposal to 
carry out the obvious purposes of the Security 
Council in creating its Commission for Investiga- 
tion by leaving a subsidiary group in Greece. On 
the other hand, he proposed that the Security 
Council establish a new Commission to supervise 
the carrying out of aid to Greece. 

There is an immediate purpose in the continued 
presence of a United Nations group to keep watch 
over the northern borders of Greece. The most 
simple, obvious, and direct method of serving 
this purpose is to leave behind representatives of 
the States which are members of the Commission 
of Investigation in Greece, pending the writing 
of the Commission’s report, consideration of the 
matter by the Security Council, and, in the terms 
of the French Representative’s amendment to the 
United States resolution, pending a new decision 
by the Security Council. The question involved 
here would seem to be no more than a very simple 
one of orderly and efficient procedure. 

So far as Mr. Gromyko’s proposal is concerned, 
Mr. President, it is not entirely clear as to just 
what he had in mind. If he was talking about a 
commission to supervise economic aid, I would 
refer him to my statement of March 28, 1947, in 
which I said: 


“The Food and Agriculture Organization report 
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also suggests that the Greek Government request 
the Economic and Social Council to arrange for a 
continuing United Nations advisory mission to 
Greece in connection with such a long-range pro- 
gram. Such a mission, if requested by the Greek 
Government, would be a constructive step for the 
United Nations to undertake.” 


Note the initiative is with the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

The long-range program referred to related to 
such projects as irrigation and power development, 
the rehabilitiation of transport and the modern- 
ization and development of industry. 

Mr. President, this is a program that would be 
for the long-range effort rather than for the im- 
mediate emergency—rescue. This is a program 
in which the United Nations would be the agent. 
There would be not only some rational basis for 
an advisory commission as recommended in the 
FAO report but there would be the law which 
holds us in its firm support—the law of the 
Charter. The Economic and Social Council is the 
organ of the United Nations which should establish 
such a commission. If such a commission were 
established, the Security Council, under article 65, 
could call upon it for such information and assist- 
ance as it might require. If the United Nations 
should act in this constructive and benevolent 
manner, and by unanimity, it would give the world 
added hope for the abolition of war and the estab- 
lishment of a peace that would prevail. 

Perhaps the proposal of the Soviet Union can 
be regarded as a hopeful sign of an intention to 
further that objective through aid to Greece. 

The United States welcomes the Soviet state- 
ment that Greece is in real need of outside aid at the 
present time. I gathered from his refnarks that 
he does not object to the provision by the United 
States out of its own resources of aid to Greece. 
His complaint seems to be that the United States 
has not properly taken the interests of the United 
Nations into consideration in its proposals. 

I should like to remind the Council that, at the 
moment, the United States program of aid to 
Greece and Turkey is still only a proposal. The 
executive branch of the United States Govern- 
ment, in response to the request of the Greek and 
Turkish Governments, has made certain specific 
proposals to the Congress. A message of the Presi- 
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dent to Congress does not have the “factum” effect 
attributed to it by the Soviet representative. 
Nothing can be “post factum” until after the policy 
is made by the Executive and Congress. The Con- 
gress now has these proposals under study and 
they will be fully and openly debated in accord- 
ance with our democratic processes before any deci- 
sion is reached. As soon as the Congress reaches 
a decision and any legislation is enacted into 
law, agreements will be entered into with the 
Greek and Turkish Governments. At that time, 
as I have already informed the Council, the United 
States will register these agreements with the 
Secretary-General. I shall also be glad to provide 
full information on this program to any member 
of the United Nations who desires it. 

Until the Congress shall have acted in this mat- 
ter it is quite impossible for anyone to predict 
exactly what form any aid to Greece and Turkey 
might take. I should assume that the Security 
Council or any other United Nations organ would 
not wish to take any action based upon mere 
supposition as to the action of the United States 
Government. 

The fact that military aid to Greece and Turkey 
is contemplated under the proposals now before 
the Congress of the United States, and the fact 
that my distinguished Soviet colleague made a 
number of references to this in his remarks to the 
Council at its last meeting, require me to discuss 
two further aspects of the matter—first, the 
question whether the proposed aid to Greece and 
Turkey would constitute an unwarranted inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of those countries, 
and second, whether the proposed action by the 
United States would be inconsistent with the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter. 

The President’s proposals to the Congress have 
been made pursuant to requests from the estab- 
lished Governments of Greece and Turkey. The 
Executive did not propose intervention in the 
domestic affairs of those countries. Moreover, 
any such intention is specifically repudiated in the 
Report from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
recommending favorable action by the Senate on 
the bill (S. 938) which provides for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. On page 5 of this Report it 
is stated : 

“Section 3 provides that before assistance is 
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furnished, the Governments of Greece and Turkey 
shall agree to certain reasonable undertakings, 
consistent with the sovereign independence of 
these countries, which provide the United States 
with proper safeguards against the improper 
utilization of assistance furnished.” 


As I have already stated, any agreements en- 
tered into with the Governments of Greece and 
Turkey in this matter, pursuant to this legislation 
if passed, will be registered with the United Na- 
tions, and the Members of the United Nations 
will therefore be fully provided with an oppor- 
tunity to determine if there is any unwarranted 
interference in the internal affairs of Greece or 
Turkey. 

The Report mentioned further states: 


“Such conditions are not, of course, intended to 
impair in any manner the sovereign independence 
or internal security of the two countries.” 


Rather than dwell further upon this aspect of 
the matter, I should prefer to rely upon any com- 
ments which the Governments of Greece and Tur- 
key might wish to make at an appropriate time. 

The proposed military aid might take the form, 
on the one hand, of providing small numbers of 
advisory personnel and, on the other hand, of 
providing military supplies and equipment. The 
purpose of the proposed aid is consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations 
Charter in respect to the maintenance of domestic 
tranquillity and the security of the state which are 
necessary for economic welfare. 

The emergency aid proposed in both military 
and economic fields is in support of the United 
Nations policy of creating conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. 

It is assumed that the need of all Members of the 
United Nations to rely upon their own resources— 
in the military sense, upon their armed forces—to 
preserve their territorial integrity and political 
independence will diminish as the United Nations 
progresses affirmatively in the tasks set forth 
under its Charter, and—pursuant to the Charter— 
by resolution of its constituent organs. 

The United States has faith in the United Na- 
tions, a transcendent hope for its future accom- 
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plishment. The United States also has the un- 
shakable determination to continue using all of its 
vast resources and power to further the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, and to make 
of it what it was intended to be—an effective instru- 
ment for the abolition of war, the pacific settlement 
of disputes, and the constructive and progressive 
development of human welfare—all to the end 
that we may someday have upon this war-torn 
earth a peaceful society of man in which all peoples 
can fully enjoy political, economic, social, and 
religious freedom—above all, freedom from fear, 

But in the situation in which we now find our- 
selves, realistically, the United Nations does not 
represent the infallibility of perfection. In this 
situation, it is understandable that the established 
Governments of Greece and Turkey, at this stage in 
the development of the United Nations, should 
have turned to the Government of the United 
States for assistance. 

Finally, it is understandable that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, intent upon achieve- 
ment of the high purposes and principles of the 
United Nations, should not turn a “deaf ear” to 
such requests for assistance. 

I can, with complete confidence, assure the Secu- 
rity Council and all the Members of the United 
Nations, that any action that may be taken by the 
United States will have behind it the firm deter- 
mination of both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, and of the people of 
the United States, to uphold the United Nations. 

The amendment to the pending bill introduced 
by Senator Vandenberg with the support of the 
executive branch and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is proof of that determination, should any 
proof be needed. This amendment, as Senator 
Vandenberg said on Tuesday in the Senate: 


“stops the functions of this bill whenever the 
Security Council, without counting vetoes, or the 
General Assembly finds that ‘action taken or assist- 
ance furnished by the United Nations makes the 
continuance of assistance—under the bill—ur- 
necessary or undesirable.’ ” 


The immediate problem confronting us is the 
disturbances along the northern border of Greece. 
The draft resolution offered by the United States, 
and perfected by France, relates to that matter 
directly, and the position of the United States re 
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mains as it did in the beginning, namely: the 
United States believes: 


(a) that special efforts should be made to ex- 
pedite the report of the Commission ; 

(6) that the Commission should come to the 
seat of the United Nations as soon as its report 
is ready and be available to the Security Council 
throughout our consideration of this case; and 

(c) that the Commission should leave repre- 
sentatives in the area concerned pending a new 
decision of the Security Council. 

Therefore, I propose, Mr. President, that the 
Security Council should now act upon this 
amended resolution. 

An orderly procedure would be as follows: 


First, that the Council should proceed imme- 
diately to consideration and action upon the reso- 
lution which I introduced at our last session. 
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Second, that the Council thereafter proceed to 
such further discussion of the United States pro- 
gram for aid to Greece and Turkey as it desires. 

Third, that action on the Soviet proposal or any 
other proposal relating to the pending United 
States program of aid be deferred pending defini- 
tive action by the Congress of the United States 
and the conclusion of agreements between the Gov- 
ernments of Greece and Turkey on the one hand, 
and the United States on the other. 


We would then be in a position to judge calmly 
and objectively and in the spirit of unanimity 
which I hope will prevail in this Council, the 
merits of the Soviet proposal. It might well be 
appropriate to consider this proposal in conjunc- 
tion with the Report of the Commission of Inves- 
tigation of the Greek border disturbances. 





Questions and Answers Relating to the Greco-Turkish Aid Bill‘ 


Question No. 1: Is not the Greco-Turkish ques- 
tion one to be submitted entirely to the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations? Have we by-passed the 
United Nations? 

Answer: Mr. Acheson dealt at some length with 
this aspect of the problem in his statement before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on March 
24. He said in part: 


“The situation of Greece and Turkey confronts 
us with only two alternatives: We can either grant 
aid to those countries or we can deny that aid. 
There is no possibility of putting the responsibility 
for extending the aid which Greece has asked from 
the United States on some other nation or upon the 
United Nations. 

“This becomes clear when we consider the specific 
problems that confront Greece today and the 
specific kinds of assistance that Greece has re- 
quested from the United Nations on the one hand, 
and from the United States on the other. 

“Let us consider first the problem arising from 
outside Greece’s borders. Greece has charged be- 
fore the Security Council that armed bands oper- 
ating within her territory are partly supplied, 
trained, and given refuge in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania, and that these bands are moving back 
and forth across the border. Greece has asked the 
United Nations for help in dealing with this situa- 
tion, and the Security Council has appointed a 
commission which is at the present moment investi- 
gating the Greek charges on the spot. It is ex- 
pected that this commission will begin writing its 
report early in April, and that report should be 
ready shortly thereafter. 

“We do not know what the report will contain or 
the action that may be taken by the United Nations 
upon it. We hope and believe that United Nations 
action in this matter will result in the cessation 
of disturbances along Greece’s northern borders. 
Such a result would be a most vital contribution to 
the situation in Greece and make possible the task 
of stabilization and rehabilitation. It would not 


*Released Apr. 3, 1947, by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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be a substitute for the assistance which Greece has 
asked from the United States. More is needed to 
deal with internal disorder and economic break- 
down. 

“The second problem confronting the Greek 
Government is the need for supplies and funds to 
enable it to cope with its internal difficulties, name- 
ly, the restoration of order in the country and the 
averting of economic collapse. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
and the British Government have been helping 
Greece with these particular problems, and the 
present crisis has arisen because those two supports 
must be withdrawn. 

“To whom was Greece to turn? The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
which recently sent a mission to Greece, recom- 
mended that the Greek Government request the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions and the United States and the United King- 
dom to extend aid to it in securing funds for the 
continuation of essential food and other imports 
to cover the period after UNRRA’s withdrawal, 
until expanding exports, international develop- 
ment loans, and expanding production should en- 
able Greece to balance its international accounts. 

“If Greece had applied to the United Nations 
or any of its related organizations, the essential 
element of time would have been lost and the end 
result would have been the same. The funds 
would have to come primarily from the United 
States.. The United Nations does not of itself 
possess funds. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is an advisory body that recommends economic, 
financial, and social action to member states. The 
International Bank, which is just now completing 
its organization, is set up primarily to make self- 
liquidating loans for long-term reconstruction 
purposes. It has not yet made any loans what- 
soever. The Economic Commission for Europe is 
still in its early organization stage. 

“It may be that at some future time the United 
Nations will be organized and equipped so as to 
render emergency aid to member states of ‘the 
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kind now needed in Greece and Turkey. But, as 
the President said, the United Nations and its 
related organizations are not now in position to 
extend help of the kind that is required. Even if 
some organ of the United Nations should decide to 
recommend assistance to Greece and Turkey, it 
would have eventually to turn primarily to the 
United States for funds and supplies and technical 
assistance. Even if the project were not blocked 
by the objections of certain members of the United 
Nations, much time would have been lost, and 
time is of the essence. 


“In the longer range, the United Nations may 
be able to take over various parts of the economic 
and financial problem in Greece and Turkey. We 
are giving serious study and consideration to ways 
in which the United Nations may take hold of 
this problem after the present emergency is past.” 


Question No. 2: Does not the United Nations 
have a commission in Greece right now to in- 
vestigate charges of external aggression by Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria? Why not wait for this 
report? When is it expected? What action will 
the United Nations take if its commission reports 
aggression? How will this tie in with our plans? 
What will be our next step if neighboring coun- 
tries continue to violate the Greek border? 

Answer: The United Nations does have a com- 
mission presently in Greece to investigate charges 
of foreign interference by Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia, and Albania. 

As explained in the testimony given by Acting 
Secretary Acheson before the committee, the emer- 
gency will not permit us to wait for the commis- 
sion’s report. Also the commission is investi- 
gating only one phase of the Greek problem which 


is before us. Consequently, its report will cover | 


only that phase and will not give an answer to the 
problem as a whole. Finally the work of the com- 
mission will be fruitless if all authority in Greece 
should collapse for failure to receive this emer- 
gency assistance. 

It is expected that the commission will begin 
writing its report April 7 and that it may be ready 
within two or three weeks thereafter. 

In the event that the commission’s report sub- 
stantiates the charges made, there are a number of 
measures which the Security Council could take 
under the provisions of the Charter. The Depart- 
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ment of State cannot forecast at this time the ac- 
tion which may be taken, since such action will de- 
pend on the nature of the report and agreement 
being reached by at least seven members of the 
Security Council. 

Our plans and the proposed course of action are 
entirely consistent with any foreseeable action 
which the United Nations might take. Cessation 
of disturbances along the northern Greek frontiers 
would be helpful in relieving the general situation 
in Greece, and thereby make the task of stabiliza- 
tion and rehabilitation that much easier. 

As to possible steps which might be taken in the 
case of continued violation of the Greek frontier, 
this has been answered comprehensively in the 
answer to the second part of question 95. 


Question No. 3: Why was not the United Na- 
tions notified and consulted ¢ 

Answer: It was, of course, essential that a mat- 
ter affecting the national security of the United 
States and requiring Congressional action should 
be referred to the Congress prior to notification to 
the United Nations. The decision as to what the 
United States should do to assist Greece and Tur- 
key is now before Congress. A formal notification 
to the United Nations would either anticipate the 
decision of Congress or would lack substance. Sen- 
ator Austin will make a statement on the Greek 
situation before the Security Council on Friday, 
March 28. The Department, of course, will keep 
the United Nations currently informed on the im- 
plementation of the United States program per- 
taining to Greece wherever the responsibilities and 
function of the United Nations and its related 
agencies are concerned. Any agreements reached 
between the United States and Greece or Turkey 
will be registered with the United Nations under 
article 102 of the Charter. 

The problem of consultation with the United 
Nations is also dealt with in the answers to ques- 
tions 1, 67, and 68. 

Question No. 4: Is the United Nations likely to 
lose interest in its cooperative efforts if America 
agrees to accept world-wide responsibilities and 
commitments? If we act outside of the United 
Nations in this instance, will other countries do 
likewise when it serves their purpose? 

Answer: In signing the Charter of the United 
Nations the United States accepted the most far- 
reaching and fundamental world-wide responsi- 
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bilities and commitments for the maintenance of 
the worid’s peace and security and hence our own. 
United Nations’ effectiveness depends upon the 
willingness of the United States to carry out these 
responsibilities. What the United States proposes 
to do in assisting Greece and Turkey is an imple- 
mentation, by the use of our own resources, of our 
responsibilities and commitments under the Char- 
ter. The proposed action of the United States thus 
would afford no justification for a loss of interest 
among the United Nations in cooperative efforts. 
On the contrary, our action would give the 
greatest encouragement to other members of the 
United Nations in that we would, by this action, 
foster economic, social, and political conditions, 
which the majority of the members of the United 
Nations would recognize are essential for the 
maintenance of the independence of Greece and 
Turkey. 

The United States is supporting the United 
Nations, not acting outside of the United Nations. 
The United Nations Security Council Commission 
is now completing an on-the-spot investigation of 
frontier violations along the northern Greek 
border. The United States pressed for such action 
by the Security Council as long ago as September 
1946, and, again successfully, in December 1946. 
The United States hopes that the commission’s 
report will be prepared and forwarded with all 
possible speed following completion of its present 
schedule of investigation. The United States will 
press for effective action by the Security Council 
to solve security problems disclosed by the report. 

However, Greece has a second problem, that of 
need for supplies and funds to enable it to cope 
with its internal difficulties and avoid economic 
collapse. As set forth by Mr. Acheson, in answer 
to question 1, Greece could turn only to the United 
States for emergency assistance since the United 
Nations and its related organizations are not now 
in a position to extend help of the kind required. 
The United States is considering ways and means 
by which the United Nations, following this emer- 
gency, may be able to grant assistance to Greece 
and hopes that the United Nations will be able to 
assume an increasing burden in this respect. 


Question No. 5: Why cannot the World Bank be 
used to meet the situation in Greece and Turkey? 
If not available now, will it be likely to be avail- 
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able later to relieve us from this continuing 
burden ? 

Answer: It is the Department’s view that the 
bank cannot be used to meet the immediate situa- 
tion in Greece because a substantial degree of 
economic recovery and political stability must be 
accomplished there before Greece will be a good 
credit risk for the bank. 

As pointed out by Mr. Clayton before the House 
and Senate committees, it is hoped that with effec- 
tive utilization of the funds provided under the 
present program and with efforts by Greece to 
place the economy on a more stable basis she will 
be in a position to present requests to which the 
International Bank can give serious consideration. 
The Greek Government has already informed the 
bank of its intention to submit a formal loan appli- 
cation at some later date when its plans for re- 
construction projects have been completed. As 
Mr. Clayton has already indicated in his state- 
ment of March 24 to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, it is anticipated that Turkey will in 
due time be able to procure through existing credit 
channels a substantial part of the resources re- 
quired for general economic development. 

The bank is not, of course, an agency designed 
to advance such funds for military purposes as 
may be required to accomplish the stated objectives 
of the proposed United States program. 


Question No.6: Why cannot some of these loans 
be made from the Export-Import Bank? 

Answer; The same considerations outlined in 
the answer to question 5 regarding the World 
Bank apply to the Export-Import Bank. Under 
present circumstances, and until a substantial pro- 
gram of reconstruction has been carried out, 
Greece cannot be considered a satisfactory credit 
risk for further Export-Import Bank loans. 


Question No. 7: When was the first information 
obtained by any persons in the White House, State 
Department, or other department of Government 
that Great Britain intended to withdraw its sup- 
port to the Greek Government not later than 
March 31, 1947? Why was there such a long delay 
in developing our policy and presenting it to 
Congress? 

Answer: The British aide-mémoire handed by 
the British Ambassador to the Secretary of State 
on February 24, 1947, was the first formal informa- 
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tion received to the effect that Great Britain in- 
tended to withdraw its support to the Greek Gov- 
ernment not later than March 31, 1947. On Febru- 
ary 21, when requesting an appointment with the 
Secretary for the British Ambassador, the British 
Embassy informally indicated to the Department 
of State what the purpose of his visit would be. 

The officers of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment immediately formulated their recom- 
mendations to the President. On February 27 the 
President, having considered these recommenda- 
tions, consulted with leaders of the Congress. The 
program was then further elaborated. Another 
conference was held with congressional leaders on 
March 10. The President’s message was delivered 
to the Congress on March 12. 


Question No. 8: Are there $220,000,000 of Greek 
credits blocked in London banks, which the Greeks 
cannot use outside of the British sterling zone, and 
which Greek Embassy officials here say they could 
spend if released for the same kind of relief we 
shall be asked to provide? If so, is there no way 
to use these credits in this situation ? 

Answer: On February 27, 1947, the Bank of 
Greece had available unpledged freely expendable 
sterling exchange in the amount of 21,500,000 
pounds, equivalent to $86,000,000 at the rate of $4 
to one pound. Of this amount roughly half con- 
stituted a loan from the Bank of England origi- 
nally granted for the purpose of currency stabili- 
zation. 

In addition the British Government recognizes 
an obligation to the Greek Government in the 
amount of 12,300,000 pounds ($49,200,000) for 
British military authority notes issued in Greece 
and drachma advances by the Bank of Greece to 
British military forces. This amount is almost 
completely offset by obligations of the Greek 
Government to the British Government for ex- 
penses incurred by the British on Greek account. 
The settlement of these obligations would net 
Greece only about 500,000 pounds sterling (equiva- 
lent to $2,000,000), available for expenditures by 
Greece in the sterling area. It should be pointed 
out that although 21,500,000 pounds is designated 
as “freely expendable”, it is expendable only in the 
sterling area which can supply only limited quan- 
tities of the types of goods required by Greece. It 
is estimated that of the total non-military import 
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requirements of Greece during the next two years 
only one fifth can be procured in the sterling area, 
the other four fifths being available only in the 
dollar area. Such imports as will be available 
from the sterling area can probably be financed in 
large part out of earnings from Greek exports 
to the sterling area. 

Greek sterling balances may remain near the 
present level, but cannot make a significant con- 
tribution to the solution of the current difficulties 
of Greece because of the basic shortage of goods 
in the sterling area. 

The same limitation applies to the sterling 
balances of Greek individuals abroad, even if 
they could be brought completely under the con- 
trol of the Greek Government. The amount of 
these individual balances is not known. 


Question No. 9: What other current requests for 
financial or military aid have been made of the 
United States Government for any foreign 
country ? 

Answer: The United States Government has re- 
ceived requests from the following countries of 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa for loans through 
the regular machinery of the Export-Import Bank, 
the Foreign Liquidation Commission, and, in a 
few instances, the Maritime Commission: Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El] Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Japan, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Siam. 

In addition, responsive to the President’s state- 
ment of December 15, 1945, outlining the policy 
of the United States toward China, the bank in 
April 1946 earmarked $500,000,000 for possible 
additional credits on a project-by-project basis to 
Chinese Government agencies and private enter- 
prises. Up to the present date no implementing 
agreements had been consummated between the 
bank and representatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Additional information concerning loans to 
European and Near Eastern countries are given 
in the answers to questions 83 and 84. 

Current requests for assistance, in the form of 
military equipment, from the United States Gov- 
ernment have been made by the following foreign 
countries other than Greece and Turkey: 


The Philippine Republic—This assistance 
stems from Public Law 454 of the Seventy-ninth 
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Congress. Negotiations are now under way to 
determine the extent of this aid. 

Italy—The request involves various items of 
military equipment required by the armed forces 
permitted to Italy under the treaty of peace. 

Iran.—It is anticipated the total amount of 
the request will be relatively small. 


Requests of foreign governments for the purchase 
of United States surplus arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war without the aid of United 
States credits are excluded from the above answer. 

It is to be noted that none of the above requests 
would involve any special legislation by Cong- 
gress and that all of the requests are in the nature 
of repayable loans. 


Question No. 10: What other countries, in the 
opinions or plans of the State Department, may 
require similar aid? Do we have a general policy 
of aid or support for other countries? 

Answer: At the present time the Department of 
State has no plans for the extension of similar aid 
to other countries. It is believed that the prompt 
extension of the aid proposed to Greece and Tur- 
key would have the effect of encouraging construc- 
tive, democratic forces in other areas and thereby 
of reducing the possibility of similar situations 
arising elsewhere. 

In case other countries should find themselves in 
situations similar to that of Greece and Turkey, and 
should call upon the United States for aid, it is the 
intention of the Government of the United States 
to examine each request in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances and to extend such aid as might seem 
most effective within the limits of its capabilities. 
As Mr. Acheson pointed out in his statement of 
March 24: 


“It cannot be assumed . . . that this Govern- 
ment would necessarily undertake measures in any 
other country identical or even closely similar to 
those proposed for Greece and Turkey.” 


The President’s message to Congress sets forth 
the general policy with respect to aid or support to 
other countries. In the event that situations 
similar to that which exists with respect to Greece 
and Turkey should arise with respect to other 
countries, the administration would, of course, 
present the matter to Congress before undertaking 
to extend aid of the character now proposed for 
Greece and Turkey. 
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Question No. 11: Does the United States Gov- 
ernment have any undisclosed commitments to for- 
eign nations as a result of promises made at previ- 
ous conferences by the late President Roosevelt or 
by President Truman or by former Secretaries of 
State Hull, Stettinius, and Byrnes? 

Answer: All tripartite agreements among the 
United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the United Kingdom, have now been 
made public with the publication on March 24 of 
the texts of the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
agreements. 


Question No. 12: Are there any commitments 
concerning (a) control of the Dardanelles; (b) the 
status of Greece; (c) the status of Turkey; (d) 
control generally in the Mediterranean; (ce) 
control of the Suez Canal; and (f) access to the oil 
fields of Iraq and Iran? 

Answer: The United States Government has no 


commitments concerning the matters mentioned 


other than those contained in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Question No. 13: Has the State Department any 
information which would indicate that the United 
States would be requested or required to send any 
armed force to Greece in the foreseeable future if 
this loan is made? 

Answer: The State Department does not possess 
any information to indicate that the United States 
would be requested or required to send an armed 
force to Greece in the foreseeable future. 

In his statement before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on March 24, Secretary Ache- 
son said: 


“The present proposals do not include our send- 
ing troops to Greece or Turkey. . . . We do not 
foresee any need todo so. And we do not intend 
todo so. We have no understandings with either 
Greece or Turkey, oral or otherwise, in regard to 
the sending of troops to those countries.” 


Question No. 14: In the opinion of the State 
Department, would Russia be entitled to interpret 
the proposed assistance as an unfriendly and overt 
act on our part justifying retaliatory measures on 
the part of the Soviet Union? 

Answer; In the opinion of the Department of 
State the Soviet Union would not be entitled to 
interpret the proposed assistance as an unfriendly 
and overt act on our part, justifying retaliatory 
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measures on the part of the Soviet Union. The 
assistance proposed is not directed against any 
legitimate interests of the Soviet Union. The 
establishment of stable political conditions and 
a sound economy in Greece will, in our opinion, 
greatly diminish the possibility of friction arising 
out of the Greek question. 


Question No. 15: Would the United States pro- 
vide relief for the Greek people if within the next 
few weeks there should be an upheaval resulting 
in the establishment of a government under the 
domination of Greek Communists? If the Com- 
munists should gain control, would we follow the 
same policy as it is proposed to do at a time when 
Greece is under the control of the constitutional 
monarchy ? 

Answer: A government under the domination 
of Communists could come into power in Greece 
in the next few weeks only through subversive 
action by a minority against the will of the major- 
ity. ‘That being the case, the United States would 
not propose to follow the policy which we are sub- 
mitting to the Congress at the present time. 

Mr. Acheson pointed out in his statement in this 
connection on March 24 that— 


“Since our primary purpose is to help people 
who are struggling to maintain their independence 
and their right to democratic development, we 
would not of course want to continue this aid if 
we should find that our efforts were being frus- 
trated by anti-democratic practices.” 


Question No. 16: In case the respective Govern- 
ments of Greece and Turkey fall in spite of our 
efforts, then what do we do about it? 

Answer: We believe that if this proposed pro- 
gram is carried out the democratic constitutional 
systems of Greece and Turkey will be preserved. 
If, in spite of our assistance, that should not be 
the case, our course of action would have to be 
determined in the light of the new conditions 
thereby created. 


Question No. 17: Is it true that thousands of 
tons of UNRRA supplies lie rotting on the docks 
in Greece, and that a great deal of machinery is 
going to waste because nobody knows how to use 
it or maintain it? What steps are being taken 
to prevent the occurrence of instances like this? 

Answer; No; it is not true. It has, however, 
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been reported by reliable sources that small quan- 
tities of equipment supplied by UNRRA (particu- 
larly items of construction machinery) have re- 
mained for considerable periods of time at the port 
of Piraeus. The Greek Government has not been 
in a position to pay promptly for the costs of mov- 
ing and distributing some of this equipment and 
there has been some inefficiency on the part of local 
authorities in handling arrivals. 

The proposed assistance to Greece would enable 
her to improve this performance, particularly with 
the advice of American technical experts. 


Question No. 18: Is the expenditure of money 
proposed to be granted by the Congress to be han- 
dled exclusively by the American Mission (a) as 
to amount within the appropriations; (6) as to 
method and purpose; (c) as to location? 

Answer: Under the recommended legislation, 
the President of the United States will determine 
the allocation of expenditures and the methods, 
purposes, and location of such expenditures. In 
making such determination he will be guided by 
the recommendations of the American Mission. 


Question No. 19: What form of organization 
will direct American policy in Greece? Will it be 
a number of separate commissions, or one com- 
mission or oneman? Would there be any objection 
to a commission consisting of Democratic and Re- 
publican representatives from the House and 
Senate as well as others approved by the 
President ? 

Answer: Mr. Clayton on March 24, 1947, in his 
statement before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee said: 


“Tt will be necessary to send a civilian mission to 
Greece to administer this Government’s interest in 
the program. We cannot now say what the size of 
such a mission would be, or how it would be or- 
ganized ; these questions are still under study.” 


The Department will keep the Congress in- 
formed of its recommendations as soon as they are 
prepared. Mr. Clayton also stated in his testimony 
that the appointment of the Chief of Mission could 
appropriately be subject to senatorial confirmation. 


Question No. 20: Is it proposed that our commis- 
sion remain after Greece is restored to a normal 
economic condition ? 

Answer: The primary task of the mission would 
be to assist in assuring the effective utilization of 
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whatever financial aid may be extended to Greece 
and to help Greece to begin the reconstruction of 
her own economy and public administration. It is 
planned to withdraw the mission as soon as that 
task has been accomplished. 


Question No. 21; If American missions super- 
vise expenditures of funds, will they have power to 
veto expenditures of which they do not approve? 
Will they have control over the use of commodities 
purchased once they have been delivered? In other 
words, will the control be more effective than it was 
in UNRRA, when we controlled expenditure of 
funds we contributed but neither we nor UNRRA 
could effectively control the use to which the sup- 
plies were put once they were delivered ? 

Answer: It is proposed that American missions 
will supervise expenditures of funds and that they 
will have the power to veto expenditures of which 
they do not approve. They will also have adequate 
control over the use of commodities procured 
under the program. 


Question No. 22: Is there any break-down to 
show how the proposed $400,000,000 will be spent, 
or is it to be a blank check handed to the President 
or State Department to spend at their own discre- 
tion? 

Answer: This question was answered by Mr. 
Clayton’s statement before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, March 24, 1947. In summa- 
rizing the Greek program, Mr. Clayton said that 
approximately half of the $300,000,000 Greek 
program would be devoted to military purposes 
and that— 


“the $150,000,000 civilian program for Greece con- 
sists of the $20,000,000 agricultural rehabilitation 
program and a reconstruction program which in- 
cludes $50,000,000 for foreign-exchange costs and 
$80,000,000 for internal costs.” 


Mr. Clayton further stated : 


“T should like to emphasize that all the estimates 
I have given you are necessarily rough approxima- 
tions and that it is essential that flexibility be 
maintained, so that adjustments between various 
portions of the program can be made in the light 
of experience and developments which cannot now 
be anticipated in detail.” 


It has also been pointed out by Mr. Clayton in 
his testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
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Committee on March 25, 1947, that Congress will 
be kept informed by regular reports. 


Question No. 23: What is the nature of this 
transaction? Does it involve loans, grants, or 
gifts? Does it commit us to additional loans, 
grants, or gifts to Greece and Turkey? 

Answer: This question was asked Mr. Acheson 
in the hearings before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. In response thereto Mr. Acheson ex- 
pressed the opinion that it should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the President as to whether the assist- 
ance should be in the form of loans or grants. He 
continued : 


“My strong recommendation to the President 
would be that all of these funds which are used for 
non-wealth-producing purposes, such as current 
consumption, and use for the importation of mili- 
tary items, should not be in the form of loans. 

“If you burden the economies of these two coun- 
tries with loans for those purposes, you will make 
it much more difficult for them to be effective bor- 
rowers from the International Bank. 

“If any part of these loans can be used, and we 
hope some of it can be used for reconstruction, 
that is actually putting up some new wealth- 
producing asset, that could well be in the form of 
a loan.” 


Question No. 24: Is there any possibility that 
any or all of the $400,000,000 will be repaid? If 
so, to what extent and how? 

Answer: As indicated in the answer to the pre- 
ceding question, it is not believed wise or prac- 
tical to attempt to determine at this time whether 
and to what extent repayment may be feasible. 


Question No, 25: Is it our national intention to 
follow temporary relief contributions of food, 
money, and technicians with enduring post-war 
credits of all kinds? 

Answer: This Government’s policy does not re- 
quire that temporary relief contributions of food, 
money, and technicians necessarily be followed by 
“enduring post-war credits of all kinds”. It is the 
policy of the United States Government to foster 
world economic rehabilitation, development, and 
trade. Where credits are necessary to achieve 
these objectives, it has been the policy of this Gov- 
ernment to consider such applications sympatheti- 
cally, to the extent possible within existing finan- 
cial channels, taking into account the credit stand- 
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ing of the applicant and resources available for 
such assistance. 


Question No. 26: What will be the extent of the 
military aid proposed for Greece or Turkey as to 
personnel and costs? 


Answer: With respect to military personnel, it is 
contemplated that only limited, technical personnel 
would be required, having as its function to deter- 
mine the details of the military requirements of 
Greece and Turkey and to assist in assuring that 
the financial assistance granted to enable Greece or 
Turkey to organize and equip their armed forces 
will be effectively utilized. Secretary Forrestal 
suggested before the committee that perhaps at the 
outset three or four naval officers and possibly 20 
or 25 men would be sufficient for the limited pur- 
pose of advising the Greek authorities. Secretary 
Patterson indicated a rough estimate of approxi- 
mately between 10 and 40 Army officers might be 
adequate for similar purposes. Under the terms 
of the proposed legislation any personnel sent 
would serve only in an advisory capacity. No 
combat armed forces would be supplied. 

As to costs of naval equipment, it was indicated 
that information currently available as to the ex- 
tent of requirements is not complete, that any de- 
tails as to costs will have to be determined when a 
report is available from personnel who may be sent 
to Greece, and that in any event the amount to be 
allocated for the supply of naval matériel will be 
relatively small. Approximately $150,000,000 is 
estimated as necessary for military and civilian 
type equipment for the Greek armed forces. 

It is contemplated that about $100,000,000 will 
be allocated to the Turkish program, all of which 
would be used for the armed forces or to a lesser 
extent for economic projects directly related to 
Turkish security. 


Question No. 27: What advances in the way of 
property, goods, and money have been made to 
Turkey and Greece by the United States Govern- 
ment since the war began? What advances have 
been made to these states by international organi- 
zations to which the United States belongs? 

Answer: Grerce.—The United States Govern- 
ment has authorized the use of $196,500,000 of 
which $56,000,000 are left from authorizations and 
will be available for use in the future. As its 
share of UNRRA, the United States has contrib- 
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uted $255,000,000 (excluding freight) to Greece. 
Total aid to Greece authorized amounts to $451,- 
000,000. A summary of United States aid from 
October 15, 1944, to December 31, 1946, is as 
follows: 


United States economic assistance to Greece other than 
UNRRA, Oct. 15, 1944, to Dec. 31, 1946 


{Millions of dollars] 





Amount 
Amount | disbursed bal 


Agency authorized | or commit- aa 1, 1947 





Ge TemOteeee ic ec tees 81.5 | eee 
6) OFLC Surplus credits. ..... 45.0 23.8 21.2 
by, Export-Import — row al ace 25.0 5.6 19.4 

d) Maritime Commission. ..... 45.0 30.0 15.0 














TurKey.—The United States Government has 
disbursed or advanced $101,000,000 to Turkey as 
aid of one sort or another since the war began. 
Turkey has remaining $30,000,000 more from the 
authorizations available for use in the future. 
UNRRA, to which the United States contributed, 
has made no advances to Turkey. A summary of 
United States aid from the beginning of the war 
to January 31, 1947, follows: 











Available 
Agency Authorized | Disbursed balance 
Jan. 1, 1947 
-Im Bank 
xP We = Peli ew os lL | eee $3, 060, 000 
Exporter credit ...... 000, 000 $4, 905, 440 20, 094, 560 
og ee Pre a 10, 000, 000 3, 226, 518 6, 773, 482 
RN, 5 a6 0 5 6 6 0% & 1 90, 000, 000 _ ( | See 
Maritime Commission. ... . 2,919, 811 _ "i, ee 
OS bin Cities ew wa 130,979,811 | 101,051, 769 29, 928, 042 














1In addition, the Turkish Government received $5,000,000 in lend-lease 
articles for which it paid cash. 


It should be noted that the undisbursed balances 
of credits available to Greece and Turkey have 
already been taken into consideration in calcu- 
lating the amounts of financial assistance re- 
quested of the Congress in the pending bill. For 
the most part these remaining credits could not 
be used for the purposes to which funds authorized 
by the bill would be devoted. 


Question No. 28: What oil holdings, in the way 
of concessions, lease holdings, and other interests, 
do United States companies have in the Near and 
Middle East? In what states are these holdings - 
located, and what is the value of the holdings of 
the different companies ? 
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Answer: The Standard of California and the 
Texas Co. own jointly and equally a concession 
covering about two thirds of Saudi Arabia. The 
Standard of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum are 
concurrently carrying on negotiations to purchase 
30 and 10 percent interests, respectively, in this 
concession. The value of the holdings is indicated 
by the reserves estimate of 5,000,000,000 barrels. 

The Standard of California and the Texas Co. 
own jointly and equally a concession covering all 
Bahrein Island. The value of the holdings is in- 
dicated by the reserves estimate of 300,000,000 
barrels. 

The Gulf Oil Corp. owns a 50-percent interest in 
the concession covering the Sheikhdom of Kuwait. 
The other 50-percent interest is owned by Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., Ltd. The value of the holdings is 
indicated by the reserves estimate of 9,000,000,000 
barrels, of which 4,500,000,000 barrels is American- 
owned. 

The Iraq Petroleum Co. owns concessions cover- 
ing all Iraq, most of Syria, Qatar, and all the 
Sheikhdoms on the periphery of the Arabian Pen- 
insula from Qatar to Yemen. Of all these holdings 
only Iraq and Qatar have been proved productive. 
The American interest is 23.75 percent of the cor- 
poration, which interest is owned equally by the 
Standard of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum. 
The value of the holdings of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. is indicated by the estimated reserves in Iraq 
and Qatar which total 6,000,000,000 barrels, of 
which nearly one fourth is American-owned. 

The reserve figures shown herein are those which 
have been published in American Petroleum In- 
terest in Foreign Countries (S. Res. 36, 79th 
Cong.). Since very little is known about the area 
these reserves estimates are regarded as indicating 
little more than their order of magnitude. Ob- 
viously it would be impossible to convert these 
estimates into dollar values at this time. 

As for company investment it is believed that the 
ARAMCO has spent to date about $180,000,000 
in Saudi Arabia. Comparable figures on other 
areas in the Middle East are not presently avail- 
able. 

There are no American oil interests in Iran. 


Question No. 29: Is it our purpose to support the 
present Greek Government; that is, the monarchy ? 
Is it our proposal to support the present Turkish 
Government? In other words, what will be our 
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attitude toward the domestic control of internal 
affairs in these countries? 


Answer: It is our primary purpose to assist the 
Greek people, so that they may retain the oppor- 
tunity to choose the form and composition of their 
Government in accordance with the wish of the 
majority. This also applies to Turkey. We do not 
conceive it to be our function to influence the judg- 
ment of these two peoples with regard to their Gov- 
ernments. Ifthe Greek people wish to have a king, 
just as the British wish to have one, and the 
Swedes, the Norwegians, and the Dutch, that is a 
matter for them to decide. 

Whatever we may do to assist Greece and Tur- 
key, we propose scrupulously to respect the sov- 
ereignty of those countries with respect to the 
conduct of their internal as well as their external 
affairs. 


Question No. 30: What are the exact forms of 
government now in existence in Greece and Tur- 
key? When were these Governments established 
as they now operate, and to what extent do the 
people of the respective countries have a voice in 
their Governments? Have there been recent elec- 
tions in either or both of the countries, and under 
whose auspices were such elections held? Is it the 
view of our Government that the Governments of 
either or both countries are democratic? Is it con- 
templated to suggest changes? What efforts are 
being made by the Governments of Greece and 
Turkey to stamp out Communism ? 

Answer: The Government of Greece is a con- 
stitutional monarchy similar in its general charac- 
ter to those of the Scandinavian countries, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Great Britain. The 
King’s powers are very limited and he can act 
only through his ministers, who are members of 
and responsible to the popularly elected Parlia- 
ment. A government of this character, though 
varying as to details at different periods, has been 
the rule in Greece almost ever since that country 
obtained its independence. The present constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1911. There is universal man- 
hood suffrage in Greece and the present Parliament 
is regarded as being representative of at least 85 
percent of the population. The last parliamentary 
elections were held on March 31, 1946, and were 
observed by an American, British, French, and 
South African mission, sent at the request of the 
Greek Government. The elections were conducted 
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by the Greek authorities in accordance with the 
constitution. The foreign observers reported that 
they were generally fair and gave a true picture 
of the will of the Greek people at that time. 

The Turkish Government is a republic under 
a constitution adopted in 1923, which provides for 
a representative parliament elected by universal 
suffrage. The executive is headed by a president 
who is chosen by the members of the parliament. 
Under him there is a cabinet which is selected from 
and is responsible to the members of the parlia- 
ment. The last parliamentary elections in Turkey 
were held in July 1946 after a free political cam- 
paign. 

It is the view of the Department of State that 
both the Greek and Turkish Governments are es- 
sentially democratic and that both are progressing 
along the road of democracy. The essential de- 
mocracy of these two Governments is, it is be- 
lieved, demonstrated by the fact that in both 
countries substantial opposition parties are not 
only legal but are carrying on an energetic cam- 
paign of criticism of the Governments in power 
without hindrance by the governmental authori- 
ties. Both countries enjoy freedom of the press 
to a degree which exists in few other countries. 

The United States Government does not pro- 
pose to dictate to either Greece or Turkey the form 
or composition of its Government. We believe 
that in both cases if there is freedom from fear 
and from economic want, the peoples of the two 
countries will be able to elect the type of govern- 
ment they desire, and it is our desire to assist them 
to this end. 

The Communist Party is legal in Greece and 
carries on its activities freely within the limits of 
the law which regulates all political _groups. The 
Greek Government has taken certain measures 
against individuals whose disloyalty to the state 
is considered established and is carrying out mili- 
tary campaigns against Communist-led bands 
which are openly defying the authority of the 
state. 

The existence of a Communist Party is not per- 
mitted in Turkey, and it is believed that there are 
very few Communists in that country. 


Question No. 81: What evidence has been sub- 
mitted which would lead one to believe Russia is 
attempting to take over the governments or to 
establish governments which would be dominated 
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by Russia in either or both countries? Is there 
positive evidence of Russian infiltration? If so, 
to what extent have either or both Governments 
made attempts to prevent such infiltration or to 
force the return to their own country of any 
Russians or their representatives? What is the 
number of Communists in each country and what 
positive evidence is there, if any, that Russia is 
directing the policies and activities of these Com- 
munist groups? 

Answer: An examination of the President’s 
message and of the proposed legislation will indi- 
cate that the President has not charged that any 
specific country is attempting to take over the 
Greek or Turkish Governments or to establish 
governments dominated by it in either or both 
countries. 

With regard to Greece, it would appear to the 
Department, from the information available to it, 
that the principal threat to Greek independence 
comes from armed groups in Greece led by Com- 
munists. The purpose of these armed groups ap- 
pears to be to prevent the reconstruction of an in- 
dependent, democratic Greece. They would seem 
to be determined to promote economic chaos until 
such time as they might be able by force to seize 
the power. There is no doubt that these armed 
groups are receiving encouragement from abroad. 

A United Nations commission is now in Greece 
which has among its objectives the investigation of 
alleged border violations. It would be unwise to 
make further comment regarding the nature of 
the support which the armed groups are receiving 
from abroad until the report of this commission 
has been received. 

So far as is known, there are at present no or- 
ganized armed groups in Turkey intent upon un- 
dermining the independence of that country. The 
pressures of various kinds which have been exerted 
upon Turkey from without during the last 18 
months are so well known that it would appear to 
be unnecessary for them to be set forth in detail 
by the Department of State at this time. It is 
hoped that aid to Turkey would prevent the 
development of conditions within that country 
which would render it difficult for it to withstand 
pressures from without which might threaten its 
independence. 

No precise figures are available regarding the 
number of members which the Communist Party 
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has at this time in Greece and Turkey. It is be- 
lieved, however, that that party has relatively few 
members in each country. The threat to Greek 
independence comes not so much from the number 
of Communists in Greece as from the groups which 
the Communists have been successful in domi- 
nating as a result of the economic misery of the 
Greek people. The Communist Party in Turkey 
is outlawed and, therefore, such Communist activ- 
ities as are carried on in that country must be of 
a secret character. 


Question No. 32: When did Turkey enter the 
war, and what efforts were made and by whom 
to have her do so? Were any promises made to 
her by way of credits, supplies, and the like? Did 
she receive aid before and since she entered the 
war? To what extent did Turkey cooperate with 
Germany before her entry into the war? Did she 
trade with Germany before she entered the war, 
and to what extent? What did Turkey do to help 
the Allies after she entered the war? Did she 
furnish troops? Did she furnish materials or 
supplies? 

Answer: Turkey declared war on Germany and 
Japan on February 23, 1945, having previously 
broken off diplomatic relations with Germany on 
August 2, 1944, and with Japan in February 1945. 

Following the Tehran conference in late 1943, 
the suggestion was made to the Turkish Govern- 
ment by the Soviet, British, and American Govern- 
ments that Turkey should enter the war on the 
side of the United Nations. The Turkish Govern- 
ment agreed in principle, but pointed out that its 
force would require substantial quantities of equip- 
ment if they were to play an effective role in the 
war. Negotiations in this regard were opened and 
continued over a considerable period, but, in view 
of their other commitments, the Allies were unable 
to meet the Turkish needs. The decision not to 
undertake a Balkan campaign, of course, greatly 
reduced the part Turkey could have played in 
the conduct of the war. In the opinion of the 
United States Government, Turkish neutrality was 
useful to the United Nations, and it is doubtful 
whether any greater benefits would have been de- 
rived from active Turkish belligerence. 

At the time of her declaration of war, the only 
inducement offered to Turkey was the opportunity 


to become a charter member of the United Nations’ 


organization through participation in the San 
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Francisco conference. The same inducement was 
offered several other nations which had remained 
neutral up to that time. 

Following the declaration by President Roose- 
velt on November 7, 1941, that the defense of Tur- 
key was vital to the defense of the United States, 
Turkey received lend-lease material amounting 
to approximately $90,000,000 in value. Great 
Britain also provided substantial quantities of 
supplies to Turkey during the war. 

In the opinion of the Department of State, 
Turkish contact with Germany prior to her decla- 
ration of war was limited to the minimum neces- 
sary to preserve her neutrality. In general, 
throughout the war, Turkey maintained an atti- 
tude of benevolent neutrality toward the United 
Nations and lived up to the obligations of her 
treaty with Great Britain and France. In many 
ways Turkey actively assisted the Allies by admit- 
ting Allied technicians to Turkish territory, allow- 
ing the establishment of Allied supply dumps, and 
facilitating the passage of Allied wounded, es- 
caped prisoners, and so forth, through Turkey, all 
of which was in technical violation of the require- 
ments of neutrality. 

Before the outbreak of the war, Turkey, like 
many other European nations, especially those of 
Southeastern Europe, necessarily depended upon 
Germany as an important market for her exports, 
Under the Nazi trading system, the Turks could 
realize upon their sales in Germany only by im- 
porting German goods in return. Consequently, a 
large share of Turkey’s foreign trade fell into 
German hands before the war. During the war 
the situation was further complicated by Turkey’s 
isolated position and the inability of the Western 
Allies to send ships to the principal Turkish ports, 
Istanbul and Smyrna. Nevertheless, both before 
and during the war, Turkey did her best to reduce 
her trade dependence upon Germany and to open 
trade channels with other countries. All trade 
with Germany, of course, ceased at the time of the 
severance of diplomatic relations in 1944. 

Following her entry into the war, Turkey was 
not called upon to provide troops or materials or 
take an active part in the fighting, because the 
Balkans, the only theater in which her contribu- 
tion would have been effective, had already been 
occupied by the Soviet and British forces. 


Question No. 33: How does our Government 
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reconcile its position of desiring to assist Turkey 
and Greece as well as other countries to fight Com- 
munism through loans and gifts, when it is fur- 
nishing food and supplies to countries which are 
alleged and known to be dominated by Russia ? 

Answer: The difference between the policies ex- 
pressed in the requested appropriation of $350,000,- 
000 for general relief and $400,000,000 for Turkey 
and Greece lies in the nature of the two programs. 
The relief appropriation is designed to do exactly 
what is implied in its designation—provide food 
and related goods to countries in need of assistance 
and without the means to pay in foreign exchange 
for these goods. It isa measure designed to do our 
part in the prevention of starvation, regardless of 
the political aspects of the governments in control, 
based on the principle that relief of this kind is for 
people in need, and that these unfortunate people 
cannot be allowed to suffer from hunger because 
of the nature of their governments. Relief ex- 
tended under the $350,000,000 program would be 
closely supervised and used only where needed to 
prevent actual suffering. The government of any 
people receiving such assistance would have to 
agree to full publicity concerning the source of the 
relief and rigid conditions as to equitable distri- 
bution of the supplies. It is believed that our 
struggle to maintain our ideals in the world will 
not be impaired by the prevention of suffering on 
such a basis. 3 

The special assistance to Greece and Turkey, on 
the other hand, is designed specifically to 
strengthen the Governments involved and rehabil- 
itate their economic systems in order to provide 
the economic basis for their defense and independ- 
ence. This program involves expenditures for 
capital as well as current items and implements the 
announced foreign policy of the United States to 
assist in maintaining the liberty and independence 
of free peoples. Its purpose, therefore, is not relief 
as such. 

It is in these fundamentally different purposes 
that the two proposals differ and are at the same 
time consistent with each other and with over-all 
United States foreign policy. 


Question No. 34: Is it the plan to remove all 
British soldiers from Greece as well as in Turkey, 
if any, before assistance is actually made available? 
What authority, if any, will remain in the British 
Government in these areas where we are furnish- 
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ing funds and supplies under the proposed plan of 
assistance ? 

Answer: It is not the plan to remove all British 
soldiers from Greece before the proposed assistance 
is made available. There is no connection between 
the presence of British troops in Greece and the 
proposed assistance. The British have indicated 
that it is their intention to withdraw their troops 
from Greece in the near future. There are no 
British troops in Turkey. 

The British Government will have no authority 
in those areas to which our proposed assistance 
would be extended. 


Question No. 35: What period of time is this 
amount expected to cover? Does the State Depart- 
ment have any idea, based on the present conditions 
in Greece, as to how long American economic aids 
will be necessary, and to what maximum extent? 

Answer: The present request for financial as- 
sistance is expected to cover the period through 
June 1948, 

Based on present conditions in Greece it is not 
possible to state definitely how long American 
economic aid will be necessary and to what maxi- 
mum extent. It is expected, however, that if the 
aid requested can be provided and is used effec- 
tively, Greece should be able to make such real 
progress toward economic recovery that she could 
look to the International Bank for assistance in 
financing her further reconstruction and develop- 
ment needs. 


Question No. 36: Do our military authorities 
feel that Soviet Russia’s military strength is such 
that they are likely to take action against the 
United States either in connection with our en- 
trance into Greece or as the result of some other 
dispute arising during the next two years? (The 
Senator asking this question says he expects no 
analysis of the Russian character, but only some 
light on their military strength and their own 
confidence in it.) 

Answer: In the opinion of the Department of 
State, there is no reason to believe that any coun- 
try would find provocation for action against the 
United States as a consequence of our proposed 
course in the Greek crisis. Beyond this it is be- 
lieved that public expressions of opinion by the 
executive branch of the Government on the mili- 
tary strength and effectiveness of a foreign power 
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as against the United States would not be in the 
public interest. 


Question No. 37: What evidence has our Gov- 
ernment that a government dominated by Greek 
Communists could spread Communism in other 
parts of the Mediterranean, or spread “confusion 
and disorder throughout the entire Middle East” ? 
How is the “national security of the country” 
involved ? 

Answer: It is not believed that it would be in 
the interests of the United States to enter into a 
public discussion regarding the evidence which 
this Government has that a government dominated 
by Greek Communists would spread “confusion 
and disorder throughout the entire Middle East”. 
An examination of the map, however, should make 
it clear that the geographical position of Greece is 
of such a character that the conquest by Greece of 
Communist groups would have a great impact 
upon the whole Near East. 

Furthermore the unhappy fate which would, 
befall those democratic elements in Greece which 
have had the courage to oppose Communism at 
the hands of the victorious Greek Communists 
would have an oppressive effect upon the demo- 
cratic constructive forces of the other countries of 
the Near East. 

The chain of events which would be likely to 
follow the conquest of Greece by Communism 
would unquestionably result in a degree of in- 
stability in the whole Near and Middle East which 
might well result in the outbreak of armed con- 
flicts of a character dangerous to the maintenance 
of peace. 


Question No. 88: After our missions have moved 
into Greece and rehabilitated the Greek Army and 
spent millions on reconstruction, could Greece, 
with our assistance, resist an invasion? 


Answer: The purpose of our proposed assist- 
ance to Greece is not to put Greece in a position 
to resist overt aggression by foreign countries. 
Our objective is to so strengthen the internal 
economic structure and the internal security of 
Greece that she will be relieved of the danger of 
the overthrow of constitutional government by 
an armed minority. 

The Department considers that an invasion of 
Greece would be clearly a matter for the United 
Nations to handle, and the United States Govern- 
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ment would, of course, cooperate fully with the 
United Nations in dealing with such a situation. 


Question No. 89: While we are in Greece, will 
we permit elections to be held? Will we retire 
from Greece in case a duly elected majority of the 
Greek people in fair election request our retire- 
ment ? 

Answer: The answer to both questions is in the 
affirmative. We do not propose to assume such 
authority in Greece as would permit us to say 
whether or not elections should be held. Neither 
would we propose to operate in Greece if a major- 
ity of the Greek people clearly did not want our 
assistance. Mr. Acheson pointed out in his state- 
ment on March 24, regarding our proposals for 
aid to Greece and Turkey, that “our aid will not 
be continued any longer than it may be needed or 
wanted by those countries”. 


Question No. 40: If British troops remain in 
Greece, will the United States merely feed and 
clothe the populace while Great Britain continues 
to supply the directing policies of the Greek Gov- 
ernment? Would the continued presence of 
Britain’s armed forces interfere in any way with 
the development of the American programs of 
economic help to Greece? 


Answer: The answer to both questions is in the 
negative. Such information as this Government 
has indicates that it is not in accord with the facts 
to suggest that Britain at present supplies the 
“directing policies of the Greek Government”. 

The British have indicated that British forces 
will probably be entirely withdrawn in the next 
few months. In any case, British forces have not 
interfered with past efforts to furnish relief and 
economic aid to Greece and there is no reason to 
suppose they will do so in the future. 


Question No. 41: Is it true that the Greek Army 
includes among its commissioned officers a num- 
ber of members of the security battalions which 
were set up under Nazi influences? Is it true that 
these alleged collaborators participated in Jewish 
deportations for liquidation purposes ? 

Answer; It is of course possible that there are 
still some officers in both the Greek gendarmerie 
and Army who were members of the security bat- 
talions which functioned during German occupa- 
tion. According to information considered reli- 
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able, the Greek Government has been making a de- 
termined and successful effort to screen out of the 
Army anyone whose record during the period of 
occupation indicated sympathy with, or coopera- 
tion with, the enemy. 

It is possible that some security battalions par- 
ticipated in rounding up Jews for deportation. 
However, such information as is available in- 
dicates that it was for the most part German troops 
who collected Jews and shipped them out of Greece. 
Most of the Jews in Greece lived in Salonika and 
were deported from there by German troops. The 
Greek people as a whole have an excellent record 
in their attitude during the war toward Jewish 
people. As an offset to the few who collaborated 
with the enemy in Jewish deportations, there were 
many who risked their lives to protect Jews. Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos himself intervened with the 
Germans on several instances and instructed his 
colleagues to aid the Jews. The Greek people 
have never been anti-Semitic. 


Question No. 42: How many British troops are 
still in Greece, and how long are they expected to 
remain ¢ 

Answer: It is believed that there are at present 
less than 10,000 British troops in Greece. No 
exact date has been set for their departure, but the 
British Government has announced its intention of 
withdrawing all its forces in the net&r future. 


Question No, 43: What is the size of the Greek 
Army ? the Turkish Army ? 

Answer: According to such information as is 
available, the Greek Army numbers approximately 
100,000 men, and the Turkish Army between 500,- 
000 and 600,000. 


Question No. 44: Does the administration con- 
template action to “assist” the Central Govern- 
ment in China against its armed Communist 
minority similar to that now being proposed in 
Greece ? 


Answer: As was explained by Secretary Ache- 
son in testifying before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, March 20 and 21, the situation in 
Greece is quite different from that in China. This 
Government, therefore, does not propose to fol- 
low identical courses of action in the two countries. 
However, as Mr. Acheson also pointed out, the 
United States has already extended very large 
financial credits to the Chinese Government and 
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has armed and equipped some 36 divisions of the 
Chinese Army. 


Question No. 45: Should not provision be made 
that all purchases of goods in this country be made 
through the United States Treasury Procurement 
Service, thereby avoiding fixers and graft? 

Answer: As Mr. Clayton has stated before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on March 24 
and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
March 25: 


“It is my considered opinion that in the United 
States any purchases with these funds should be 
made through the procurement agencies of this 
Government, or, if made otherwise, should be 
subject to careful supervision and strict control.” 


Question No. 46: Why is legislation necessary to 
authorize the sending of a military mission? Is 
this not a constitutional privilege of Presidents? 
If legislation were proposed to prohibit the Presi- 
dent from sending a military mission, would not 
the State Department hold that the legislation was 
unconstitutional on the ground that it interferes 
with the right of the Executive (a) to conduct 
foreign relations, and (6) to command the armed 
forces? 

Answer: The proposed legislation provides 
for— 


“detailing a limited number of members of the 
military services of the United States to assist 
those countries, in an advisory capacity only—” 


and makes applicable to personnel detailed the 
provisions of the act of May 19, 1926, as amended, 
which are applicable to personnel detailed pur- 
suant to that act. 

It is believed that even though the President 
may, under the Constitution, detail in time of 
peace military personnel to render services to a 
foreign government, it is appropriate for him to 
ask Congress to participate in the decision to 
follow such a course of action. The act of May 19, 
1926, which dealt with the detail of military per- 
sonnel to certain foreign governments, is an in- 
stance where Congress has previously participated 
in such a decision. 

However, there are additional reasons which 
make congressional action in this instance indis- 
pensable. An examination of the personnel provi- 
sions of the act of May 19, 1926, which the proposed 
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legislation makes applicable to personnel detailed 
to assist Greece and Turkey, shows that they 
authorize: 


(a) Acceptance by detailed military person- 
nel, from the government to which they are 
detailed, of offices and such compensation and 
emoluments thereunto appertaining as may be 
first approved by the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

(6) The receipt by such personnel, in addition 
to the compensation and emoluments allowed 
them by such governments, of the pay and al- 
lowances thereto entitled in the United States 
military services. 

(c) The allowance of the same credit for 
longevity, retirement, and for all other purposes 
that they would receive if they were serving with 
the forces of the United States. 


These are matters concerning the maintenance, 
support, and the government and regulation of the 
military forces of the United States and the Con- 
stitution vests the power with respect to such mat- 
ters in the Congress (art. I, sec. 8). 


Question No. 47: Who made the recommenda- 
tions to the State Department on the Greek and 
Turkish situations? Was it Paul Porter, Mark 
Ethridge, or the regular Ambassador, or someone 
else ? 

Answer: Recommendations to the Department 
regarding the Greek and Turkish situations were 
made by all the responsible American representa- 
tives in those two countries. 


Question No. 48: Is there more need for protect- 
ing the present form of government in Greece than 
in any of the other Balkan countries, or particu- 
larly Northern China? 

Answer: Greece is the only Balkan country 
which has thus far been successful in maintaining 
a democratic form of government, and the Depart- 
ment of State is of the opinion that it is in the in- 
terests of the United States that Greece should be 
permitted to exist as an independent, democratic, 
economically sound state. 

This Government considers Northern China to 
be an integral part of the Chinese Republic. It 
also takes the position that it is in the interest of 
the United States and of world peace that China 
should also exist as an independent, democratic, 
economically sound state. 


Question No. 49: Are we laying down a gen- 
eral principle which will govern our policy every- 
where in the world, and particularly in China, 
Poland, Finland, Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, and 
India? 

Answer: In his statement on March 24, Mr, 
Acheson said: 


“Any requests of foreign countries for aid will 
have to be considered according to the circum- 
stances in each individual case. In another case 
we would have to study whether the country in 
question really needs assistance, whether its request 
is consistent with American foreign policy, 
whether the request for assistance is sincere, and 
whether assistance by the United States would be 
effective in meeting the problems of that country. 
It cannot be assumed, therefore, that this Govern- 
ment would necessarily undertake measures in any 
other country identical or even closely similar to 
those proposed for Greece and Turkey.” 


Question No. 50: If the cost of maintaining the 
Turkish Army can only be met by reducing the 
Turkish standard of living, does America intend 
to subsidize the Turkish civilian population for so 
long a time as Turkey maintains an oversized mili- 
tary establishment ¢ 

Answer: Assistance to Turkey would not be 
provided in any case to enable her to maintain a 
military establishment larger than necessary, nor 
would such aid be designed to “subsidize” the ci- 
vilian population. With improved conditions, it 
is hoped that the need for maintaining the Turkish 
military establishment would diminish in time. 


Question No. 51: If British troops are with- 
drawn from Greece, will American troops replace 
them in approximately comparable numbers? 

Answer: Mr. Acheson answered this question as 
follows in his statement on March 24: 


“The present proposals do not include our 
sending troops to Greece or Turkey. We have not 
been asked to do so. We do not foresee any need 
todo so. And we do not intend todo so. We have 
no understandings with either Greece or Turkey, 
oral or otherwise, in regard to the sending of 
troops to those countries.” 


Question No. 52: If British troops are with- 
drawn from Greece and American troops do not 
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replace them, what plan will be followed to main- 
tain law and order? 

Answer: It is our expectation that with the as- 
sistance to be provided by the United States in the 
form of supplies and equipment, together with 
the improved conditions which should result from 
the provision of American financial and technical 
assistance, the Greek Army, gendarmerie, and 
police forces will be adequate to maintain law and 
order in Greece. In this connection it should be 
remembered that the British troops have taken no 
part in the maintenance of internal order since 
their brief participation in the armed clashes of 
December 1944. 


Question No. 53: Does our entry into Greece and 
Turkey under the circumstances proposed by 
President Truman entail the abandonment of the 
Monroe Doctrine with its corollary that if Euro- 
pean countries keep out of North and South 
America, we likewise shall keep out of Europe? 

Answer: President Truman’s proposal does not 
entail in any respect an abandonment of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

We do not understand the alleged corollary con- 
tained in the above question to the effect that if 
European countries “keep out” of North and 
South America, we shall “keep out” of Europe. 
Twice in the last 25 years the United, States has 
gone to the assistance of democratic countries in 
Europe by sending 3,000,000 men at one time and 
4,000,000 men at the other time. After World 
War I, the United States contributed approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 to the relief of suffering in 
Europe. Since World War II, we have contrib- 
uted about $4,000,000,000 for the same purpose. 
President Truman’s present proposal is to respond 
to the requests of two nations which have asked 
for assistance from the United States. 


Question No. 54: Is there any essential differ- 
ence between America operating in Turkey and 
Greece and Russia operating in the nations of 
Eastern Europe? How can America ask Russia 
to retire within its national boundaries if America 


‘has no intention of remaining within her own? 


Answer: In answering this question, the Depart- 
ment of State does not believe it appropriate to 
accept the invitation offered by the question to 
comment on the activities of the U.S.S.R. in East- 
ern European countries. It restricts its answer 
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to dealing with the implication that the United 
States “has no intention of remaining within her 
own” boundaries. 

The United States is not following a policy of 
isolation. Neither is the United States by Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposals or otherwise contemplat- 
ing any action in Greece or Turkey other than 
responding to requests for economic, financial, and 
expert assistance. 


Question No. 58: Is it the intention of the ad- 
ministration that no pressure will be exerted on 
the Greek Government to take Communists into 
the Government, as apparently has been our policy 
in China? 

Answer: Mr. Acheson in his statement of March 
24 addressed himself to this aspect of the problem. 
He stated that— 


“Tt is feared in some quarters that the proposed 
United States program for Greece constitutes a 
blanket endorsement of its present government. 
Others have suggested that the United States make 
its assistance conditional on changes in the com- 
position of the Greek Government. 

“As to the first point, I can do no better than 
to emphasize the President’s declaration that we 
do not condone everything the present Greek Gov- 
ernment has done or will do. As to the second, I 
do not think that such interference in Greek affairs 
would be justified. 

“The present Parliament of Greece was demo- 
cratically elected in an election which foreign 
observers agreed was fair. There can be no doubt 
that it represents the majority of the Greek people. 
The present Greek Cabinet contains representa- 
tives of 85 percent of the members of the Greek 
Parliament .. . 

“It is not the object of our aid to Greece either 
to help to maintain or to help to remove the present 
government or the King of Greece. It is our object 
to help to maintain the present constitutional sys- 
tem of Greece so long as the majority of Greeks 
desire it, and to help Greece create conditions in 
which its free institutions can develop in a more 
normal fashion, 


“Tt is not claimed that all persons involved in the 
present armed challenge to the Greek Government 
are Communist. There are among them many 
persons who honestly, but in our opinion mis- 
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takenly, support the Communist-led forces because 
they do not like the present Greek Government. 
The political amnesty offered by the Greek Govern- 
ment offers to all the opportunity to cooperate in 
making democratic Greek institutions work.” 


Question No. 56: What agency will supervise the 
execution of these various plans? What indi- 
viduals will head up the proposed organization so 
far as present information goes? Would the ad- 
ministration object to a provision requiring Senate 
confirmation of the principal American representa- 
tives entrusted with this responsibility ? 

Answer: It is planned that the State, War, and 
Navy Departments will supervise the execution of 
the various programs relating to their respective 
fields. As Mr. Clayton has said before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, it is planned to send to 
Greece an American mission to supervise the exe- 
cution of the economic program. He further 
stated that it was planned to send an initial mis- 
sion consisting of 25 to 50 persons, headed by a 
person of outstanding ability. Mr. Clayton also 
stated before the Senate committee that the State 
Department has no objection to the Senate con- 
firmation of the mission chief. 


Question No. 57; Will the administration take 
the Congress, or at least its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, into its confidence as new special situations 
begin to appear ? 

Answer: It is the intention of the administra- 
tion to inform Congress, if and when such special 
situations as those existing in Greece and Turkey 
should develop. As the President has said, the 
executive and legislative branches must work 
closely together on major problems of this sort. 


Question No. 58: Is not the President taking 
on too big a load in putting this matter on a univer- 
sal or global basis rather than strictly limiting 
it in the case of this action to Greece and Turkey ? 

Answer: The President in his message to Con- 
gress recommended that the United States respond 
to the requests for assistance made to it by Greece 
and Turkey. In the course of his message, he 
said: ; 
“T believe that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressures.” 
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We believe that this statement is in entire ac- 
cord with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and the duties of the members of the 
United Nations. As pointed out in answer to 
question 49, the President did not assert that the 
measures which he was recommending in the case 
of Greece and Turkey would be the measures 
appropriate to support the statement of principle 
in other situations. 


Question No. 59: Would a gift of money to 
Great Britain for Greece achieve the same pur- 
pose? Have any attempts been made financially 
or otherwise to assist Britain to remain in Greece? 

Answer: No consideration has been given to the 
possibility of making a gift of money to Great 
Britain to be spent for Greece. It is not believed 
that such a course would be an appropriate or 
desirable way to respond to the request. 

No attempts have been made financially or other- 
wise to assist Britain to remain in Greece. 


Question No. 60: Should the proposed action 
increase or justify Russia’s fear that we are en- 
gaged in an encirclement of Russia? Would 
Russia be justified in viewing our action as a threat 
now or in the future against Russia’s own terri- 
torial integrity? 

Answer: The United States Government does 
not consider that its proposed action to assist in 
bringing about stable conditions in Greece and 
Turkey could in any way be considered as a step 
in the encirclement of any country. In our view, 
the establishment of such stable conditions, far 
from constituting any threat to the territorial 
integrity of any other country, should on the con- 
trary contribute to the establishment of European 
peace and tranquillity, which is in the best interests 
of all countries. 


Question No. 61: What are the conditions in 
Turkey that necessitate our proposed assistance to 
Turkey ? 

Answer: For some years Turkey, in order to 
provide for its national security in accordance 
with its own judgment of the necessities of the 
situation, has maintained a considerable portion of 
its military manpower under arms. This has 
placed an economic strain upon the country both 
in obtaining from abroad the necessary equipment 
and supplies for the Army and maintaining the 
productive power of the country. In the past 
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Turkey has had help from both the United States 
and the United Kingdom. United States lend- 
lease help ended in 1945. The United Kingdom 
cannot provide further assistance. In order to 
prevent deterioration of the Turkish economic 
situation, which might weaken the country and 
compromise its position, Turkey has requested 
American financial assistance which the President 
proposes that we grant. 


Question No. 62: If the United States supplies 
aid to Turkey do we become a co-guardian of the 
Dardanelles? 

Answer: The status of the Dardanelles is regu- 
lated by the Montreux convention of 1936. By 
the terms of this convention, Turkey is solely re- 
sponsible for the defense of the Straits. Action 
by the United States to assist Turkey with money 
or supplies would not place any special responsi- 
bilities on the United States with regard to the 
Straits. 


Question No. 63; Is it not a fact that Great 
Britain is maintaining in Palestine a military 
force which is ten times as great as that in Greece, 
and which involves expenditures running into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, despite the alleged in- 
ability of Great Britain to take care of the situ- 
ation in Greece? Was any attempt made to study 
if available British military personnel concen- 
trated in Palestine could have been utilized in 
Greece? Should not the Palestine question now 
be settled with Britain in this same connection ? 


Answer: This Government is not in a position 
to state precisely how large the British military 
forces in Palestine are. It is possible, however, 
that they are ten times as numerous as those in 
Greece. This Government also is not in a position 
to estimate the expenses incurred by Great Britain 
in maintaining British forces in Palestine. No 
attempt has been made to ascertain if available 
British military personnel concentrated in Pales- 
tine could be utilized in Greece, since neither the 
British Government nor the American Government 
has proposed that the military personnel in Greece 
be increased. The assistance contemplated for 
Greece is not in the form of increased foreign 
armed forces. 

It is believed that it would be unfortunate to 
link the question of extension of aid to Greece with 
the Palestine problem. It will be recalled that 
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Great Britain has indicated its intention to sub- 
mit the Palestine problem to the United Nations. 
It will undoubtedly be many months before the 
United Nations will be able to find a solution to 
the Palestine problem, and the question of aid to 
Greece, as pointed out by the President, is ex- 
tremely urgent. 


Question No. 64: Does not the present Greek 
crisis indicate the need for a frank discussion of 
Russian-American relations at the highest level? 
What does the Government of the United States 
intend to do about it ? 

Answer: Secretary Marshall is now in Moscow 
negotiating upon several of the important prob- 
lems in Soviet-American relations, and this Gov- 
ernment will continue to make every proper effort 
to resolve outstanding problems on a basis con- 
sistent with the principles to which the United 
States adheres. 


Question No. 65: Can the action contemplated 
by the President be considered intervention in the 
internal affairs of other sovereign states? 

Answer: The proposed action cannot properly 
be considered as intervention in the internal affairs 
of other states, because it will be undertaken only 
at the request of the states concerned and in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the peoples of those 
states. It is further our intention to establish the 
bases of our activities in both countries through 
free and open negotiation with their governments. 
There will be no attempt to force our aid upon 
either country nor will there be any attempt to 
derogate their sovereignty. 


Question No. 66: What safeguards will the 
United States take with respect to the administra- 
tion of the assistance to Greece and Turkey in 
order to avoid the charge that we are attempting 
to dominate these countries? 

Answer: The manner in which our proposed as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey will be administered 
will be determined in the end by agreement with 
the Governments of the countries concerned. We 
shall be careful at one and the same time to make 
sure that American funds are properly utilized 
for the greatest benefit of Greece and Turkey and 
that this is done in full accord with their Govern- 
ments and with full respect for their constitutional 
systems. It is not possible at this stage to outline 
the exact procedures that will be followed. 
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Question No. 67: Before the Congress accepts 
the responsibility of passing on this question, 
should it not be put up to all the members of the 
United Nations for their approval or disapproval ? 
Regardless of the veto power which the Great 
Powers have, is it not true that approval by prac- 
tically all of the members of the United Nations 
would give great substance to the justice of the 
act we propose ? 

Answer: The Department is doubtful of the de- 
sirability of trying to obtain public expressions of 
view from 55 governments on a matter on which 
the United States Government has not itself 
reached a decision. In any event it is impossible, 
even had such action been initiated on the date of 
the President’s message to Congress, that the views 
of the United Nations’ members could be obtained 
either through a special session of the General As- 
sembly or by an individual poll prior to March 31, 
the date at which emergency assistance should 
begin. 

Question No. 68: Tf this help to Greece and Tur- 
key must be immediate, could we not arrange with 
the United Nations that we act now, with the fur- 
ther understanding that money we now spend for 
this purpose will be considered as an obligation of 
the United Nations to be reimbursed later ? 

Answer; There is no organ of the United Na- 
tions now in session which could enter into such an 
understanding with the United States Govern- 
ment. It would be necessary to convene a special 
session of the General Assembly to consider the 
question. 

Since the present crisis arises in part because the 
British Government finds itself unable to continue 
aid to Greece and Turkey, it is plain that that Gov- 
ernment would not be in a position to agree to re- 
imburse the United States. The Department of 
State knows of no other nations which could or 
would be willing to assume this burden. The 
United Nations organization has no resources 
apart from those of the nations which are members 
thereof. 


Question No. 69: Does the assumption of the 
British obligations in Greece by the United States 
mean that the United States is underwriting the 
status quo in the Middle East? 

Answer: In extending assistance to Greece of 
the character proposed, the United States is not 
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assuming the obligations of Great Britain nor of 
any other power. Such assistance would be given 
in the interest of the peoples of Greece, in the pro- 
motion of world peace, and of the security of the 
United States. 

It is not the intention of the United States to 
underwrite the status quo in the Middle East. It 
will be recalled that in his message to Congress, on 
March 12, the President said: 


“The world is not static and the status quo is 
not sacred. But we cannot allow changes in the 
status quo in violation of the Charter of the United 
Nations by such methods as coercion, or by such 
subterfuges as political infiltration.” 


Question No. 70: Did President Truman know 
of this impending emergency when he advised Con. 
gress on March 3 to allow Selective Service to 
lapse? 

Answer: The President did know of the im- 
pending emergency at that time. The note had 
been received from the British Ambassador on 
February 24 and communicated to him, and it will 
be recalled that prior to March 3 discussions had 
been initiated with congressional leaders on the 
problem. However, the request for aid from the 
Greek Government was not received until March 3, 


Question No. 71: How much money has the 
American Government contributed through vari- 
ous sources to the Government of Yugoslavia in 
the past three years? 

Answer: Yugoslavia has received $32,000,000 of 
lend-lease aid since July 1942, of which $39,000 
has been received since September 1945. Data 
for the period of the last three years are not readily 
available. The United States share of UNRRA’s 
contribution to the Yugoslavia relief program was 
$312,000,000, exclusive of freight (based on 72 
percent of the total contribution), all of which 
was furnished in the past three years. 


Question No. 72: How much money has the 
American Government contributed through vari- 
ous sources to the people of Greece in the past three 
years? 

Answer: The United States contributed $255, 
000,000 as its share of UNRRA shipments to 
Greece through January 1, 1947. As regards other 
types of assistance, the figures given in the answer 
to question 27 (on United States aid to Greece since 
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the beginning of the war) also constitute an answer 
to this question, since all of such aid has been given 
to Greece in the past three years. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the credits listed in the 
answer to question 27 as extended by the OFLC 
and Maritime Commission, do not involve any 
monetary outlays. 


Question No. 73: Does the United States Gov- 
ernment intend to tell the Greek Government how 
it shall set up its Government budget, its tax sys- 
tem, its civil-service system, and how to conduct its 
foreign trade, or other Governmental activities, 
including development and training of the Greek 
Army with American weapons? 


Answer: We do not intend to dictate to the 
Greek Government regarding the conduct of its 
internal affairs. However, it will be necessary that 
controls acceptable to the United States Govern- 
ment be established at key points so that the funds 
and supplies made available are used to best ad- 
vantage. This may require active participation 
by members of the American mission in coopera- 
tion with the Greek administrative authorities. 
The Greek Government has already made several 
requests for expert advice in-several fields, and it 
is believed that the Greek Government would 
welcome such expert advice as the United States 
might be able to provide in matters such as fiscal 
and tax policies and administration, import and 
exchange controls, and the like. There is reason 
for believing that advice on military matters would 
also be welcome, but present plans do not envisage 
any training program for the Greek armed forces 
under American auspices, except possibly for 
limited technical instruction in the use of Ameri- 
can equipment. 


Question No. 74: How many military missions 
will we furnish for service in Greece? Of what 
will each mission consist ? 


Answer: Final plans in this regard have not 
been made. It is anticipated that only one mission 
will be sent and that its primary function will be 
to determine Greek needs for equipment and to 
make sure that the supplies furnished by the 
United States reach their proper destination in 
time and in good condition. As Secretary Patter- 
son explained to the committee on March 24, the 
members of the mission may also show the Greeks 
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how to use technical items of American equipment 
which may be furnished. 


Question No. 75: Are the salaries and expenses 
of military missions and other American experts 
in addition to the $400,000,000 involved in the pro- 
posed loan ? 

Answer: It is expected that the pay and allow- 
ances of military personnel will not be paid out 
of the $400,000,000 request, as provided in section 
1, paragraph 3, of the bill, although some expenses 
incidental to their activities will probably be so 
paid. In the case of civilian employees, salaries 
and expenses will be paid out of the $400,000,000 
request. 


Question No. 76: Will the military supplies be 
provided from existing war surpluses, or will war 
surpluses be provided in addition to those pur- 
chased by the new loan? 

Answer: Existing stocks of United States mili- 
tary supplies and equipment will be used under 
these programs wherever desirable. Such de- 
liveries would be counted as part of the assistance 
to be rendered under the proposed bill, although 
this would not apply to purchases of war surplus 
made by the Greek or Turkish Governments under 
surplus credits made in accordance with existing 
legislation. 


Question No. 77: Will the United States furnish 
planes to Greece and Turkey, and all the modern 
weapons of war? 

Answer: Exact determination of the needs of 
the Greek and Turkish armed forces has not yet 
been made. This will be one of the functions of 
the small military missions which it is proposed 
to send to those countries. Since one of the pur- 
poses of the American assistance is to improve the 
effectiveness of the security forces of the two 
countries in meeting their respective problems, it 
is expected that the United States will furnish 
such modern weapons as may be found necessary 
and appropriate in each case. 

Question No. 78: Will the United States fleet 
be constantly maintained in the Mediterranean? 
Do acts of this nature constitute belligerence, in- 
viting retaliation ? 

Answer: In a public statement on September 
30, 1946, Secretary of the Navy Forrestal said 
that it was planned to maintain a squadron of 
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American naval vessels in the Mediterranean to 
support the Allied occupation forces in Europe 
and to protect United States interests in that area. 
He pointed out the benefits to the Navy, from the 
point of view of training and morale, obtained 
from such operations in foreign waters and the 
opportunities they offer to promote good-will and 
better understanding with the peoples of the 
Mediterranean. In his testimony before the com- 
mittee, on March 24, Secretary Forrestal stated 
that the squadron now in the Mediterranean nor- 
mally consists of four cruisers and eight or nine 
destroyers, to which other vessels are occasionally 
added for training purposes. 

The presence of naval vessels in foreign waters 
is not regarded in international practice as having 
any belligerent or unfriendly character. On the 
contrary, visits of naval vessels to foreign ports 
are generally regarded as being in the nature of 
good-will calls. It is customary to obtain the 
advance agreement of the country to be visited, 
and this practice is followed by the United States. 

Maritime nations have for centuries been in the 
habit of sending their naval ships on training and 
service cruises in all parts of the world. In the 
past, as at present, the United States has had 
squadrons stationed in Asiatic and Mediterranean 
waters. Cruises to Northern Europe, South 
America, Africa, and other areas have been com- 
monplace in the peacetime life of the Navy. 


Question No. 79: How many experts will be sent 
to Greece and for what specific purpose? Are any 
names available? 

Answer: The question appears to overlap with 
question 19. In reply to question 19 reference was 
made to Mr. Clayton’s statement, on March 24, 
1947, before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
in which he said : 


“It will be necessary to send a civilian mission to 
Greece to administer this Government’s interest 
in the program. We cannot now say what the size 
of such a mission would be, or how it would be 
organized; these questions are still under study.” 


According to present estimates an initial mis- 
sion of 25 to 50 persons would be required, to be 
increased when, as, and if more people are neces- 
sary to do the job. The Department will keep the 
Congress informed of its recommendations as soon 
as they are prepared. 
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Question No. 80: Will the British Government 
relinquish any of her claims to oil interests or con- 
trolled trade in the Middle East in return for our 
substitution for her role in Greece ? 

Answer: The proposed aid to Greece is not for 
the benefit of the Government of Great Britain. 
Its objectives would be to enable Greece to exist as 
an independent, self-supporting, and economically 
sound state, to promote world peace, and to safe- 
guard the security of the United States. There is, 
therefore, no reason for the Government of the 
United States to bargain with the Government of 
Great Britain or any other third government, be- 
fore extending aid to Greece of the kind proposed. 


Question No. 81: Are the guerrillas we now op- 
pose in Greece armed with American war weapons 
previously provided by us? Did these guerrillas 
fight the Germans during the recent war with these 
same weapons? 

Answer: Few of the weapons now in the hands 
of the guerrillas are of United States origin. 
They are a mixture from many sources. During 
the war, arms were smuggled into Greece and 
other areas in the Balkan Peninsula for use by 
resistance movements against the Germans. It is 
quite evident that many of these still remain in 
the hands of Greek guerrillas. According to the 
terms of the Varkiza agreement of February 1945, 
all arms in the possession of Greek resistance 
groups were to be turned in to the Government. 
However, many were evidently hidden away and 
are now being used by the guerrillas in addition to 
others subsequently smuggled into the country. 


Question No. 82: Why not send relief to the 
starving people in Greece through the Inter- 
national Red Cross? 

Answer: The International Red Cross is com- 
posed entirely of Swiss citizens and its function is 
to safeguard the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles having to do with the care of prisoners of 
war and the sick and wounded in time of war. 


Question No. 83: What financial commitments 
have already been made to European nations! 
What expenditures have been made in fulfillment 
of these commitments, and what additional com- 
mitments are contemplated ? 

Answer: Aside from the British loan, the United 
States Government had made commitments of $2, 
999,000,000 to European countries through Ex- 
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port-Import Bank loans, Maritime Commission 
credits, and credits granted in connection with 
sales of war surplus by OFLC and the War As- 
sets Administration. Of this amount, $1,962,000,- 
000 has been expended. Additional credits aggre- 
gating $152,000,000 are under consideration. 


United States financial assistance to European countries 











[000 omitted] 
Credi | A t: oY 
redits mounts credits 
Agency committed spent under con- 
sideration 
Export-Import Bank. ........ $1, 966, 750 | $1, 150, 769 $73, 000 
Maritime Commission! ....... 193, 000 118, 000 4, 000 
War Surplus Sales (OFLC)!..... 829, 000 693, 700 75, 000 
War Assets Administration!?.... |.) nies area 
A ee ae 2,908,750 | 1, 962, 469 152, 000 














! This financial assistance does not require monetary outlay by the U.S. 
Government. 
? The amount shown is for Finland. 


Detailed break-down by countries is given in attached tables A to C. 


TaBLE A (Question 83).—Ezport-Import Bank (as of 
Feb. 28, 1947) 
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TABLE C (Question 83).—War surplus sales by OFLC on 
credit to European countries! (as of Mar. 21, 1947) 
[In millions of dollars] 











[000 omitted] 

Credits | Amounts -. 

committed spent sideration 
RS ee ee ee ee SN ee eee $28, 000 
RY Sati d: ee 4. a) ban ites SBS aad 100, 000 St eee 
MOOMIOVERED 66 6 0 hk ee we 21, 500 19, 618 20, 000 
a ih cm: SURE em eae oe 20, 000 St ee 
RS Fos are gh OCA eA 79, 500 er 
MN gs. fas or Gi Ss nS) RACE 1, 200, 000 iC? | eo 
Bae ee eee ees oe See 19, 000 
_ |. Ser rere, eee 25, 000 4 eee 
ST eee eee Cee Pee 6, 000 
Ne iN eh ae) Snel ow eee 130, 000 eee 
ee ee 300, 000 SUE 6) a 0 2 
a eee | aaa ae 
ee eee an 40, 000 ee 
PRO 3s dvoid *elarer 6 ene ee 1, 966, 750 1, 150, 769 73, 000 














TaBLE B (Question 83).—Maritime Commission credits to 
European countries 














[Millions of dollars] 
: Credits 
Credits Amounts 

; under con- 

committed spent sideration 

| Eee eee re fe nee 51 | eee 
ME oon Ck eh gaan where 56 31 4 
1, Ee ten Geckos tinpron tes 41 ; Nee 
SE eee see ate 45 Pe 
SO co ct i awe Des on 193 118 4 
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. Credits 
Credits Amounts- 
: under con- 
committed spent sideration 

Us a ete eo -8 6 ea ere ee 10 io i eee 
BO ee ree 49 49.0 3 
ee ear ae 250 Rene cs oe 
ae ee |) ae ee 
EEG. gf dhs da aw ae tee e 25 i eee 
I eer ere eo er 300 300. 0 50 
ee 45 23.8 10 
EE te eer Pere 30 SE 6k we atin 
CO) eee ere a er eu) eA ee 2 
fA Se ee en me ore 160 160.0 10 
Do eer oe 30 pO |} ae 
Do SE ee eer ee 10 ers «<<a 6 
aa ar eee ee 50 Oe ere 
United Kingdom .......... 60 CO eee 
OGRE So aleve wes eas 829 693. 7 75 














1 Surplus sales on credit do not require monetary outlay by the U.S 
Government. 2 New sales suspended Sept. 13, 1946. 


Question No. 84: What financial commitments 
have already been made to Mi “le Eastern na- 
tions? What expenditures have been made in ful- 
fillment of these commitments, and what additional 
commitments are contemplated ? 

Answer: The United States has granted credits 
of $75,000,000 to countries in the Middle East 
through February 1947, of which $21,000,000 has 
been spent. Additional credits under considera- 
tion amount to $21,400,000. 


United States financial assistance to Middle East nations 











[In millions] 

, Additional} 

Agenc Cates Amount credits 
cane mitted spent under con- 
sideration} 
Export-Import Bank!......... $50. 0 Sg eee 
Maritime Commission’ ....... 25.0 25.0 3 $10.4 
War Surplus sales (OFLC)§ ..... 20.0 10.0 411.0 
. ee Se ee ee oe 75.0 21.0 21.4 














1 Of the credits committed, $25,000,000 is for Turkey and $25,000,000 for 
Saudi Arabia, of which Saudi Arabia has spent $6,000,000. 

2 Amounts shown are for Turkey. 

3 The $10,400,000 represents $1,400,000 for Turkey and $9,000,000 for Iran. 

4 The $11,000,000 represents $1,000,000 for Yemen and $10,000,000 for Iran.! 

§ This financial assistance does not involve monetary outlays by the U.S. 
Government. For break-down of credits committed and amounts spent by 
countries see following table: 


War surplus sales by OFLC on credit to Middle East — 
countries } 











{In millions of dollars] 
Credits Amounts 
committed | spent (as 
(as of Feb. of Dec. 

28, 1947) 31, 1946) 
ee a ee ee ere er Ce ee 3.0 3.0 
pe ee ee ee ee ke ee 5.0 2.5 
EO re eee 2.0 1.5 
Cs « Skb? S wila tate Os whet maleate eens 10.0 3.2 
Rok bn rane eed oS Tea 20.0 10.2 











1 Surplus sales on credit do not involve monetary outlays by the U.S. 
Government. 

Norte.—The foregoing tables do not include credits to Greece, which is not 
classed as a Middle Eastern country. 
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Question No. 85: What steps are being taken to 
convince the Soviet Union that our policy is not 
aimed at construction of an encirclement of 
Russia ? - 

Answer: There is nothing secret about our pro- 
posed policy. It has been fully set forth in the 
President’s message and published throughout the 
world. We do not consider that there is any 
ground for construing our policy as being aimed at 
the encirclement of any country and we believe that 
the speedy carrying out of the proposed action 
along the lines set forth by the President will be 
the best evidence that our objectives are solely 
those stated by the President. 


Question No. 86: Is the figure of $250,000,000 
suggested for Greek aid an estimate for a fiscal 
year, or merely an initial estimate based on the 
intention of seeking additional funds at periodic 
intervals? 

Answer: The figure proposed for Greek aid is 
$300,000,000 which is an estimate for the period 
March 31, 1947, through June 30, 1948, that is for 
the last quarter of fiscal 1947 and for the entire 
1948 fiscal year. 


Question No. 87: What guaranties are being 
sought from the Greek Government concerning 
political freedoms in Greece? 

Answer; This Government is not proposing 
any special guaranties from the Greek Govern- 
ment concerning political freedoms in Greece. 
The existing constitution and laws of Greece 
contain provisions guaranteeing those freedoms. 
Greece’s problems do not arise from lack of con- 
stitutional guaranties but from disturbed condi- 
tions which impede the operation of constitutional 
government. It is anticipated our assistance will 
be instrumental in stabilizing the political as well 
as the economic situation and thus will assure the 
Greek people the full freedom to conduct their 
own affairs which they have traditionally enjoyed. 
It is to be noted that the Greek Government has 
already announced its intention to hold new elec- 
tions in the near future. 


Question No. 88: Does the United States Gov- 
ernment or any corporation within the United 
States, with the approval of the State Department, 
have any agreement with any foreign government 
or corporation with that foreign government, with 
respect to the control or division of oil in the Near 


and Middle East, with special reference to the so- 
cailed “red line” agreement? If so, what are those 
agreements ? 

Answer: Neither the United States Govern- 
ment nor any corporation within the United 
States, with the approval of the Department of 
State, has any agreement with any foreign gov- 
ernment or corporation within that foreign 
government, with respect to the control or division 
of oil in the Near and Middle East. 

Following World War I diplomatic negotia- 
tions involving Middle East concessions were 
primarily concerned with the application of the 
open-door principle to the disposition of conces- 
sions in the mandated territories of what was 
formerly the Ottoman Empire. Following these 
negotiations certain concessions in these man- 
dated territories were offered to American com- 
panies. Certain American companies took advan- 
tage of the offer made to them. The terms under 
which they participated in these concessions were 
considered by the Government of the United 
States to be matters of a commercial character. 
The United States Government did not partici- 
pate in any way in the drafting of the group agree- 
ment which resulted, nor in any negotiations 
among the private parties by means of which the 
group agreement was consummated. 

The companies participating in the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. (which include, as a 23.75 percent in- 
terest, a joint subsidiary of New Jersey and 
Socony) are signatories of the group agreement 
or inter-company agreement of 1928. This agree- 
ment is a complicated document setting forth the 
various rights, interests, and obligations of the 
constituent companies of the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
It includes, among other things, the so-called 
“restrictive clauses” or self-denying ordinances 
which are commonly referred to as the “red line” 
agreement. These clauses stipulate that the con- 
stituent companies shall not separately seek oil 
rights or concessions or purchase oil in a defined 
area, the extent of which was indicated by a red 
line drawn on a map attached to the original con- 
tract. The area so defined was substantially 
identical with the Ottoman Empire of the pre- 
World War I period. It included Turkey, Iraq, 


the Levant States, and all of the Arabian penin- . 


sula including the adjacent islands of the Bahrein 
archipelago; it excluded Kuwait and Iran. 
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Recently the American element in the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. was advised by counsel that the 
group agreement is no longer valid. The Amer- 
ican companies thereupon informed their partners 
in the Iraq Petroleum Co. that they were willing 
to negotiate a new group agreement without the 
restrictive clauses. The French company in the 
Iraq Petroleum Co. (Compagnie Francaise des 
Petroles) refused to accept opinion of counsel as 
to the validity of the old group agreement and 
brought the issue to litigation in the British courts. 
Simultaneously, discussions are proceeding in 
London among the Iraq Petroleum Co. partners in 
an effort to arrive at a negotiated settlement and 
at a satisfactory new group agreement. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and the Gulf Oil 
Corp., which jointly and equally own the Kuwait 
Oil Co. (which in turn holds a concession over 
the entire territory of Kuwait), agreed between 
themselves, in what is known as the Kuwait inter- 
company agreement, that neither party would 
market its share of Kuwait oil in an area in which 
the other party had an established market posi- 
tion. While this agreement, with the above- 
mentioned article, is still in force it is not believed 
that this so-called “marketing clause” is in fact 
operative at the present time or will be hereafter. 


Question No. 89: Was any agreement or under- 
standing reached at Yalta or Potsdam, or at any 
other meeting between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia, under which Greece and Tur- 
key were recognized as being within the British 
“sphere of influence”? Were any other “spheres of 
influence” established by the Big Three? 

Answer: The United States is not and has not 
been a party to any sphere-of-influence agreement. 
During the war the British and American Govern- 
ments agreed that the Eastern Mediterranean 
would be an area in which the British would carry 
the primary military responsibility for operations 
against the common enemy, although the United 
States did furnish a considerable quantity of sup- 
plies for these operations. This was a purely mili- 
tary arrangement and in no sense an agreement 
upon spheres of influence. 


Question No. 90: What are the British commit- 
ments in Greece? Which of these do they give up 
on March 31? Ifa British military force remains 
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in Greece, what, if any, obligations have we to 
support it? 

Answer: So far as this Government knows, the 
British Government has no binding commitments 
in Greece other than an obligation to furnish cer- 
tain financial assistance up to March 31, 1947. 

The United States would have no obligation 
to support any British force which might remain 
in Greece. 


Question No. 91: The President has asked $350,- 
000,000 for relief. Mr. Hoover has also reported 
on suggested relief items. Will any of this be 
used in Greece and Turkey? How much more, if 
any, is asked in the present budget for food or 
relief to any foreign people? 

Answer: The joint resolution on relief in 1947, 
recently reported out by the House Foreign A ffairs 
Committee, includes a program of relief assistance 
to Greece within its proposed figure of $350,000,- 
000. The specific amount for Greece is not de- 
tailed as yet and will vary according to the need 
and available supplies and funds during the calen- 
dar year 1947. It is estimated that the bare relief 
needs of Greece in 1947 are in the neighborhood 
of $50,000,000 to $60,000,000. Such amount of 
this as cannot be supplied from sources other than 
the United States would be furnished from the 
$350,000,000 appropriation. No amount for 
Turkey is included. 

In addition to the $350,000,000, the War Depart- 
ment has requested appropriations of $1,025,000,- 
000 for relief in occupied countries, and $73,000,- 
000 has been requested as our contribution to the 
International Refugee Organization. 


Question No. 92: Specifically, how far does the 
Government expect to go in the matter of the pro- 
posed military missions to Greece and Turkey? 


- Will they be purely advisory staffs, or will the 


plan involve a substantial force for policing the 
program ? 

Answer: It is anticipated that any military mis- 
sions to Greece or Turkey will be purely advisory. 
It is impossible to say at this time how many men 
may be involved but it is expected that the number 
will be small. Secretary Patterson, in his testi- 
mony before the committee on March 24, estimated 
that the military section of the mission to Greece 
would probably number between 10 and 40 men. 
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Question No. 93: Does any agreement exist with 
the British Government with reference to the im- 
plementation of the proposed plan of assistance 
to Greece and Turkey, or will the United States 
be free to act in the interest of the Greek and 
Turkish people and in protection of its own inter- 
ests and obligations without being in a position of 
submitting its plans to another government ? 

Answer: There is no agreement with the British 
Government with reference to the implementation 
of the proposed plan of assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. The United States is free to act in agree- 
ment with the Greek and Turkish Governments, 
respectively. 


Question No. 94: In the opinion of the State 
Department, what is the basic justification for 
the steps that are contemplated under the Greek 
agreement? Are they, in the opinion of the 
State Department, basically preventive steps 
against war, and, if so, how? 

Answer: It is the considered view of the De- 
partment of State that the measures of assistance 
to Greece proposed in the pending bill are designed 
to arrest and reverse a steady economic and politi- 
cal deterioration which, if unchecked, would prob- 
ably lead to the overthrow of the Greek consti- 
tutional regime against the wishes of the great ma- 
jority of the Greek people and the eventual loss 
of Greek independence. Such a development, as 
was pointed out by Secretary Acheson in his testi- 
mony before the committee, would have most seri- 
ous effects upon the situation in Turkey and other 
countries in the Mediterranean and Near East. 
The result would be a situation of fear, uncer- 
tainty, and general disturbance which habitually 
produce international friction. On the other 
hand, the successful execution of the proposed 
American program would not only preserve the 
freedom and restore the well-being of the Greek 
people but would also reassure and encourage all 
other peoples who are striving to achieve or main- 
tain their own freedom and stability. Thus, the 
bases of international peace and the foundations 
of the United Nations would be strengthened. 


Question No. 95: In view of the critical situation 
in.the Near East, cannot pressure be brought to 
bear on the representatives of the various govern- 
ments in the United Nations to bring about the 
more immediate creation of an international police 
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force under the United Nations jurisdiction, and 
the handling by the Council of situations like that 
presented in Greece ? 

Answer: Every effort has been and is being 
exerted by the United States Government to bring 
about the earliest possible conclusion of the agree 
ments contemplated in article 43 of the Charte 
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make available to the Security Council on its call 
armed forces, assistance, and facilities necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining international pea 
and security. Other members have joined with 
the United States in this effort, as evidenced by the 
inclusion in a resolution unanimously adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 14, 1946, of 1 
recommendation that the Security Council “ac 
celerate as much as possible” the conclusion of thes 
agreements. Subsequently, the Security Council 
adopted on February 13, 1947, a resolution request. 
ing the Military Staff Committee to submit to it 
“as soon as possible and as a matter of urgency’ 
the recommendations previously requested in re 
lation to this matter and to submit by April 30, 
1947, recommendations on the basic principle 
which should govern the organization of th 
United Nations forces. 

The disappointingly slow progress which took 
place during 1946 in this difficult and hitherto 
unexplored field of international cooperation and 
the obstacles encountered are described in the see 
tion dealing with the Military Staff Committee of 
the President’s report to the Congress on the ac 
tivities of the United Nations and the United 
States participation therein for the year 1946 
Since the end of the year the pace has, however, 
accelerated considerably. 

The United States will not relax its efforts to 
bring about the earliest possible conclusion of thes 
agreements and the earliest possible adoption of 
general plans and procedures for the use of the 
forces. It is not yet possible to predict the date at 
which any of these agreements will be concluded. 
Any decision under the Charter for the use of 
armed forces, even when article 43 agreements 
have been concluded, will require unanimity among 
the five permanent members—the United States, 
China, France, United Kingdom, and the Unio 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The second part of this question raises the prob 
lem whether pressure can be brought to bear on the 
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representatives of the various governments in the 
United Nations “to bring about the handling by the 
Council of a situation like that presented in 
Greece”. A most acute aspect of the Greek situa- 
tion has been for some time the disturbed condition 
prevailing on the northern border of Greece. It 
was due to the initiative of the United States that 


vould} the Security Council appointed an investigation 
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commission, which at the present time is complet- 
ing its on-the-spot inquiry and is scheduled to 
report to the Security Council in April. 

After the commission has made its findings and 
recommendations, a number of courses of action 
will be opened to the Security Council. The 
United States will favor a comprehensive program 
to be recommended by the Security Council for the 
purpose of averting repetition of the present dis- 
turbances and for eliminating the causes of fric- 
tion between the four states concerned. Prior to 
receipt of the commission’s report it is, of course, 
impossible to determine the detailed form that rec- 
ommendations by the Security Council should take. 

Generally, in situations like that presented in 
Greece, the Security Council has ample authority, 
if it finds that the condition endangers interna- 
tional peace and security, to recommend to the 
parties a variety of methods or terms of peaceful 
settlement appropriate to the particular contro- 
versy. In case the Security Council should find 
that the condition constitutes a threat to the peace, 
a breach of the peace, or that an act of aggression 
has occurred, it may decide upon a variety of meas- 
ures against the aggressor, such as the complete or 
partial interruption of economic relations and of 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
means of communication, and the severance of 
diplomatic relations with such country. However, 
where emergency economic assistance is needed, 
such as in the present Greek crisis, the United 
Nations does not have at this stage of its develop- 
ment either funds or materials at its disposal with 
which to alleviate the situation. 

As Mr. Acheson has pointed out in reply to ques- 
tion 1, even if some organ of the United Nations 
should decide to recommend assistance to Greece 
and Turkey, it would have eventually to turn pri- 
marily to the United States for funds and supplies 
and technical assistance. Furthermore, even if the 
project were not blocked by the objections of cer- 
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tain members of the United Nations, much time 
would have been lost, and time is of the essence. 


Question No. 96: Has there been any under- 
standing, oral or otherwise, with the Greeks that 
we would furnish other than advisory aid in mili- 
tary matters if it became necessary, that is, that 
we would actually use troops if circumstances 
seemed to require it? 

Answer: There has been no understanding of 
any nature to this effect. 


Question No. 97: Have we made any under- 
standing, oral or otherwise, that we would lend 
economic, military, or other assistance to any Near 
Eastern country other than Greece or Turkey, 
such as Palestine, Iraq, Trans-Jordan, or nearby 
lands? 

Answer: The United States has no intention to 
lend economic, military, or other assistance to any 
Near Eastern country other than Greece or Tur- 
key, except such assistance as might be extended 
through the Export-Import Bank, or other Ameri- 
can governmental agencies, under existing legisla- 
tion. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that the Government of the United States is plan- 
ning to sell to Iran, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Iran, a limited quantity of military sup- 
plies out of American Army surplus equipment 
for the use of Iran in preserving internal order. 

In making the above statement it should be 
borne in mind, of course, that the United States 
has certain obligations to all members of the 
United Nations under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


Question No. 98 : In view of the fact that Britain 
has stated that she could no longer maintain a 
military force in Greece, has she made similar 
statements in relation to any other Near Eastern 
territory ? 

Answer: Great Britain has not stated that she 
could no longer maintain military forces in Greece. 
She has stated that she feels it necessary to dis- 
continue assistance to Greece in the form of fi- 
nancial aid and military supplies. 

The British Government has made it clear ever 
since the landing of British forces in Greece that 
these forces would remain in Greece for only a 
limited period of time. The British Government 
has also indicated that it intends to withdraw such 
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British forces as remain in Greece froin that coun- 
try in the near future. The British Government 
has not, however, stated that the primary reason 
for the withdrawal of these troops is of a financial 
nature. 

This Government knows of no British statements 
to the effect that she can no longer maintain mili- 
tary forces in other Near Eastern territory. Since 
the termination of the war, however, Great Britain 
has been steadily reducing the number of her 
armed forces stationed in the Near East. 


Question No. 99: What are the costs of British 
maintenance of military establishments in the 
Near Eastern countries such as Iraq, Trans- 
Jordan, and Palestine? 

Answer: The Department of State has no infor- 
mation regarding the costs of maintenance of 
British military establishments in the Near East. 


Question No. 100: In our loan to Turkey, are 
there not some vital materials that she could pay 
us with? 

Answer; This question appears to overlap with 
questions 23 and 24, because repayment in ma- 
terials, which can be sold in world markets, would 
be the equivalent to monetary repayment and 
would therefore reduce the amount of foreign 
exchange available to meet Turkey’s future re- 
quirements in the same way that a monetary pay- 
ment would reduce the amount of such exchange. 
As stated in the reply to question 24, it is not 
believed wise or practical to attempt to determine 
at this time whether and to what extent repayment 
may be feasible. 


Question No. 101: To what extent does the De- 
partment of State contemplate informing the 
United Nations of step-by-step developments in 
Greece should Congress authorize the President to 
take the steps he has proposed ? 

Answer; If the Congress approves the legis- 
lation requested by the President to provide aid to 
Greece and Turkey, it is expected that agreements 
will follow between the Government of the United 
States and the Governments of Greece and Turkey 
as to the manner in which such aid should be fur- 
nished. The Department of State expects to trans- 
mit copies of such agreements to the United 
Nations as required by paragraph 1 of article 102 
of the Charter. The Department would desire, 
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of course, to keep the United Nations currently in. 
formed on the implementation of the United 
States program pertaining to Greece wherever the 
responsibilities and functions of the United Na. 
tions and its related agencies are concerned. 

If at any point in the proceedings of the Secu. 
rity Council which is now dealing with border dis. 
turbances in Greece, or in the proceedings of any 
other United Nations organ or agency it appear 
desirable or necessary for specific information to 
be furnished on the proposed aid to Greece and 
Turkey, the United States representative in such 
organ or agency will make available the relevant 
facts. Senator Austin made a full statement on 
the United States program relating to Greece and 
Turkey at the meeting of the Security Council 
on March 28. 

It also should be noted that the consideration 
which the United States is now giving to the pro- 
vision of aid to Greece and Turkey is a public 
consideration, with the same information thereby 
made available alike to the American public and 
to the world. The proposed legislation requires 4 
report every 90 days which will likewise be a mat- 
ter of public knowledge. 


Question No. 102; What bearing upon the situa- 
tion does the recent report of the FAO have? 

Answer: The FAO report deals for the most 
part with longer term aspects of Greek economic 
reconstruction and recovery. It also contains 
many helpful recommendations to the Greek Gov- 
ernment, particularly in the field of agriculture, 
which could be put into immediate effect. 

Before international financial institutions can 
make available to Greece the reconstruction funds 
recommended by the report, there will be a period 
during which Greece must receive emergency aid. 
The report recommends that the Greek Govern- 
ment apply to the United States Government as 
well as to the United Nations and the United 
Kingdom for assistance for the continuation of 
essential imports. The Government of the United 
Kingdom has stated that it cannot furnish mate 
rial help after March 31, 1947. The Economie 
and Social Council of the United Nations is an 
advisory body without funds. Greece’s action, 
therefore, in applying for aid to the United States 
is in accordance with the advice of the report. 

Undoubtedly, the Greek Government will en- 
deavor to put into effect as soon as possible those 
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portions of the report which are susceptible of im- 
mediate application. The report, therefore, will 
be most helpful to that Government and to any 
American advisers who may be in Greece in the 
immediate future. 

For the long-term reconstruction in Greece the 
report recommends that Greece apply to the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for loans of at least $100,000,000. As has 
been previously pointed out, the Greek Govern- 
ment has already notified the bank of its inten- 
tion to apply for financial assistance on longer 
term projects. The FAO report will be of help 
to the Greek Government in preparing its applica- 
tion. The report does not state, nor is it a fact, 
that such a loan by the International Bank is de- 
signed to meet or will meet the present emergency. 

The FAO reports also suggest that the Greek 
Government should request the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations to sponsor a 
United Nations advisory mission to Greece. Once 
the present emergency situation has been dealt 
with, such a mission might be of great value in as- 
sisting the Greek Government in a long-term pro- 
gram of reconstruction and development. 


Question No. 103: In the opinion of the State 
Department, did the result of the Greek election 
represent the opinion of the majority of the Greek 
people? If that is true, is it possible to form a 
coalition government in Greece composed of both 
leftists and rightists? If such a government is 
formed at the instigation of the United States, 
could it have the support of the Greek people in 
view of the election ? 

Answer: In the report of the Allied Mission to 
Observe the Greek Elections of March 31, 1946, 
it is stated that— 


“The Mission found that the proceedings of elec- 
tion day were orderly and satisfactory. The 
registration lists in large areas contained irregu- 
larities but there was no significant amount of 
illegal voting. Intimidation existed, in some de- 
gree, from both extremes and was even on occasion 
given countenance by members of the gendarmerie 
but it was not extensive enough to affect seriously 
theelection. The practice of deliberate abstention 
did not reach large proportions. 

“The Mission therefore concluded that notwith- 
standing the present intensity of political emo- 
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tions in Greece, conditions were such as to warrant 
the holding of elections, that the election proceed- 
ings were on the whole free and fair, and that the 
general outcome represented a true and valid ver- 
dict of the Greek people.” 


The Department of State concurs in this 
judgment. 

With respect to the second and third questions 
concerning the possibility of forming a coalition 
government in Greece, the Mission observing the 
elections found that— 


“Practically all of the parties of the Left and 
three of the minor parties of the Center instructed 
their followers not to vote in the election. 

The Mission estimates that the total abstention for 
party reasons was 280,000, that is 15 percent of the 
valid registrants.” 


From the foregoing it will be seen that in terms 
of Greek politics, parties of the Left, which the 
Mission found to represent about 15 percent of the 
valid registrants, are not represented in the Parlia- 
ment. They therefore cannot form part of the 
coalition government within the terms of the con- 
stitution. However, the present Greek Govern- 
ment is a coalition government, representing 85 
percent of the electorate. It is noted that the Gov- 
ernment has announced its intention to hold new 
elections in the near future. 


Question No. 104: Did Secretary Byrnes state 
our Government position and policy in Germany 
when he was at Stuttgart last September? 

Answer: In his speech at Stuttgart last Sep- 
tember Secretary Byrnes set forth the position and 
policy of this Government with respect to 
Germany. 


Question No. 105: President Truman stated at 
the joint session of Congress: 


“T believe that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting at- 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressures.” 


Was there any agreement at Tehran or Yalta 
which placed Turkey and Greece, or either of them, 
in the sphere of influence of the United States or 
Great Britain? Is there anything in either of those 
agreements which placed China, Korea, Poland, 
Hungary, or the Balkan States, or any of them, in 
the Russian sphere of influence, and would the 
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statement by the President apply to those 
countries ¢ 

Answer: The complete texts of the agreements 
made at Tehran and at Yalta were published in 
Washington on March 24, 1947. Neither in these 
documents nor in any others has the United States 
been a party to the creation of spheres of influence 
in any part of the world. The answer to the first 
question and to the first part of the second ques- 
tion is therefore in the negative. 

In respect of all countries mentioned the United 
States has repeatedly made clear its support of the 
right of these peoples to select their own govern- 
ments in free elections, free from coercion and 
pressure. 


Question No. 106: What is contemplated as to 
policy in the Middle East in relation to petroleum 
reserves? In Iran? In Iraq? In Saudi Arabia? 

Answer: It should be clearly understood that 
our program for assisting Greece and Turkey is not 
connected with any oil concessions which American 
companies may have in the Near or Middle East. 
Our interest is in the preservation of Greece and 
Turkey as independent, democratic, economically 
sound states. 

The objectives of the foreign policy of the 
United States, so far as oil is concerned, are of 
a universal nature. These objectives, as stated in 
the Anglo-American petroleum agreement now 
pending before the Senate, may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: That the interests of produc- 
ing countries be safeguarded with a view to their 
economic advancement; that valid concession con- 
tracts and lawfully acquired rights be respected ; 
that the acquisition of exploration and develop- 
ment rights be governed by the principle of equal 
opportunity; and that supplies of petroleum be 
accessible to the nationals of all countries on a 
competitive and non-discriminatory basis. 


Question No. 107: What has been the nature 
and strength of guerrilla opposition in Greece? 
Where is its center of support and direction? 
Have any Russians been captured in the fighting? 

Answer: Our information indicates that guer- 
rillas in Greece at the present time number about 
13,000. Probably the larger portion of their mem- 
bers are not members of the Communist Party. 
However, virtually all of their leaders are Com- 
munists, and instruction in Communist political 
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doctrines is regularly given to all units of the 
bands. Each unit, down to that of the company, 
has a political commissar attached to it. 

Our information also indicates that there are 
two classes of guerrillas in Greece. One is com- 
posed of Greek Communist Party members and 
those who have affiliated themselves with them, 
This group appears to be controlled by the central 
authority of the Greek Communist Party (KKE) 
whose headquarters are in Athens. KKE receives 
instructions and support from outside Greece, 
The second class is composed of members of NOF 
(the “National Liberation Front” of Slav-speak- 
ing Greeks living in Greek Macedonia). NOF is 
in turn an affiliate or subsidiary of SNOF, which 
is the Yugoslav-Macedonian “front” organization. 
The headquarters of SNOF are in Skoplje in 
Southern Yugoslavia, and the NOF bands in 
Greece are clearly directed and to some extent 
supplied from that point. 

Our information further indicates that NOF 
and KKE bands are under a single direction so far 
as their over-all plans of operation are concerned. 
However, their ultimate objectives are not the 
same, since NOF aims at separating Greek Mace- 
donia from the rest of Greece and incorporating it 
into the Yugoslav Federated Macedonian Repub- 
lic; whereas KKE wishes to maintain the unity of 
Greece and establish a Communist regime through- 
out the country. For the present the two factions 
have submerged their differences and are working 
closely together. 

Little or no evidence has been obtained that the 
guerrilla bands are composed of any but Greek 
nationals, although many of these have received 
training and supplies in neighboring countries. 
So far as the Department is aware, no Russians 
have ever been identified as members of the guer- 
rilla bands. 


Question No. 108: What is the extent of Brit- 
ain’s commitments to Turkey ? 

Answer: Other than certain credits previously 
extended but not yet used up, Great Britain has 
no present financial commitments to Turkey. 
Britain had, however, contemplated the supply to 
Turkey of substantial quantities of military equip- 
ment, and the Turkish Government is understood 
to have been counting upon this assistance. The 
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British have now stated that they will be unable 
to go ahead with this tentative program, 

In the political field, Great Britain is a party 
to the Anglo-French-Turkish treaty of mutual 
assistance of October 19, 1939. Britain is there- 
fore committed to assist Turkey under certain 
conditions in case of aggressive war in the Medi- 
terranean region. 


Question No. 109: How do the Greek and Turk- 
ish Governments expect to effect a transformation 
of their deficit economy to a balanced or surplus 
economy in any foreseeable future? 

Answer; One of the main purposes of the Greek 
program is to provide economic rehabilitation and 
reconstruction in an amount that will be adequate 
to serve as a basis on which further economic re- 
covery could take place to correct her present defi- 
cit position. The Turkish economy has not been 
and is not now a deficit economy. It is believed, 
however, that if Turkey were required to finance 
the modernization of her military forces out of 
her own resources that her economy would be- 
come a deficit economy. 


Question No. 110: What percentage of the $240,- 
000,000 Britain spent in Greece last year found its 
way into permanent economic rehabilitation? 
What percentage went into military activities? 
What percentage went into relief? 

Answer; It is our understanding that British 
assistance to Greece last year for purposes such as 
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currency stabilization and.purchase of essential 
goods and equipment which may be deemed to con- 
tribute to the permanent economic rehabilitation 
of Greece, constitute approximately 42 percent of 
total British aid in 1946. Relief extended in- 
directly through the British contribution to 
UNRRA accounted for about 13 percent of total 
British aid. Assistance to the Greek armed forces 
represented roughly 45 percent of the total. 


Question No. 111: Why is the proposed program 
of assistance to Greece and Turkey in the self- 
interest of the United States? 

Answer: Should Greece or Turkey, as a result 
of our failure to act, find itself in a position where 
its independence is compromised or should its gov- 
ernment be overthrown against the will of the 
majority of the people, the resulting situation 
would have profoundly disturbing psychological 
and political effects on all countries in that region 
and many nations outside the region. Confusion 
and disorder might well spread throughout the 
entire Middle East. 

Thus, stability would be disrupted in vital areas 
of the world; the foundations of the United Na- 
tions would be shaken; and the faith of nations 
in the ability of democracy to maintain itself in 
the world would be seriously weakened. 

It is obviously in the self-interest of the United 
States to prevent the development of such a situa- 
tion. 
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Total Assistance Program to Foreign Countries 


LETTER FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY THORP TO REPRESENTATIVE EATON 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 11, 1947. 


The Honorable Cuartes A. Eaton, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

My Dear Mr. Eaton: Before he left for Geneva, 
Mr. Clayton asked me to make available to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee the information 
requested by Mr. Vorys at the hearings on aid to 
Greece and Turkey, held on March 24, 1947. Mr. 
Vorys asked for the best estimate of “what the 
total assistance program to other nations in addi- 
tion to Greece and Turkey” would be for the next 
year. This information I have outlined below as 
follows: 


Table I: Requests for new funds for the balance 
of the fiscal year 1947 and for the fiscal year 1948 
for the relief of foreign countries. 

Table II: Estimated expenditures on behalf of 
foreign countries in the fiscal year 1948 out of 
funds previously appropriated and presently re- 
quested. 


I hope that this information will answer Mr. 
Vorys’ inquiry. 
Sincerely yours, 


Wiiarp L. Tore, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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TABLE I,—Appropriations requested for assistance to for- 
eign countries 

















{Millions of dollars] 

Anticipat- Re 
com 
ed supple- mended, 
Category of aid mental, Geunk cane Total 
fiscal year, 1948 
1947 
Post-UNRRA aid (Austria, China, 

Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 

PED ssn coven ay 0x00) ativaerer® ¢ Bas. iv icleless 350 
Special aid to Greece and Turkey . . a eer 400 
Relief to occupied areas (Germany, 

Japan, Korea). .........- 300 725 1,025 
Philippine-aid program. ......./...... 144 M44 
International Refugee Organization .}...... 176 1% 

Mee so s"e ees oe cS oe 1,050 945 1,995 














1 Includes a small amount for health, trade, and civil aviation organizations, 


TaBLE II.—Estimated expenditures on behalf of foreign 








countries 
[Millions of dollars] 

— 

expen 
Category of aid tures, fiscal 

1948 
Deb 8 i SOL DESK fete OMNI EARLE 250 
Special aid to Greece and Turkey. ...........2806.. 300 
I a cs 6 oe « 8 oe ek ew ee 645 
Wind-up of UNRRA program. .............2... | 305 
United Kingdom Treasury loan. ............2..6:. | 1,20 
eS ee 730 
I he a gg 3h 6 6s oe Ree ee 137 
International Refugee Organization. ............. 76 
Ss Se ee se OOS Si ws WSS ws WAS 3, 643 
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Urgency of Action on Proposed Legislation 


MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE! 


Deak SENATOR VANDENBERG: 


I understand some question has arisen as to my 
participation in the Greek-Turkish aid program. 

As you know, prior to my departure for Moscow, 
[ participated in the formulation of this program 
and in the decision to go forward with it. When 
I reached Paris on March 6, the President tele- 
graphed the proposed text of his message of March 
12 and I informed the Department that I fully 
concurred. 

I personally, and for the State Department, 
attach the highest order of urgency to immediate 
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passage of the Greek-Turkish aid legislation. In 
my opinion the program proposed is indispensable 
and I am in complete accord with the actions taken 
by Mr. Acheson for the Department and by the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, in 
urging the Congress to pass this legislation. 


Faithfully yours, 
George C. MarsHALh 


* Contained in telegram from the Secretary of State to 
Acting Secretary Acheson dated at Moscow, Apr. 19, 1947. 
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Report of the American Economic Mission to Greece’ 


PREFACE 


The American Economic Mission was formed 
and sent to Greece by the Department of State at 
the request of the Greek Government. Its func- 
tion was to examine the economic conditions in 
Greece and determine what outside assistance the 
country would need in attaining recovery and re- 
construction and how the Greek Government could 
make the most effective use of the country’s own 
resources for these purposes. 

The Mission was in Greece from January 18 to 
March 22, 1947, and during that time visited al- 
most every section of the country. Farmers, Gov- 
ernment officials, factory workers, businessmen, 
economists, engineers, and hundreds of other peo- 
ple and organizations were consulted by the Mis- 
sion in its travels and investigations. While time 
did not permit an exhaustive study of any one 
phase of the economy, almost every phase was ex- 
amined at least to some extent. 

The Mission consisted of the following people: 
Ambassador Paul A. Porter, Chief 
Leslie L. Rood, Executive Secretary 
Stephen Ailes, Counsel 
Dillon Glendinning, Finance 
William M. Rountree, Economics 
Francis F. Lincoln, - 

John D. Fitch, Engineering 
Print Hudson, Agriculture 
Dorothy I. Page, Secretary 
Ellen F. Broom, - 
Mary Nicholson, . 


*The Department of State released to the press on 
Apr. 30, 1947, the summary and recommendations of the 
American Economie Mission to Greece. 

The complete report consists of a summary and recom- 
mendations; chapters on public finance, currency, banking 
and credit, international commercial and financial rela- 
tions, Government administration, price, rent and wage 
controls, reconstruction and development, industry and 
mines, agriculture, food and fishing, shipping, and foreign 
aid since liberation; and appendices. 
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SUMMARY 


The people of Greece have an opportunity to 
move forward to an era of reconstruction and in- 
ternal peace. Alternatively if the present policies 
of drift and expediency are continued, they will 
result in economic disaster to all her people and 
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perhaps forfeit for a generation Greece’s chance tolthe 
rebuild and to establish a stable economy. Thejamo 


American Economic Mission to Greece has at- 
tempted to discover what foreign aid is needed 
and what internal economic and administrative 
measures must be employed if Greece is to move 
forward. 


We have examined problems of governmental |' 


organization, budget expenditures and revenues, 
export potentialities and import requirements, 
monetary and credit policies, reconstruction and 
development, and many other related matters. 
Our analysis of the economic aspects has not been 
easy ; they are closely related to and substantially 
affected by political, military, and psychological 
considerations. From an intensive study of 
Greece’s current problems and a survey of her fu- 
ture potentialities, we have reached conclusions as 
to how the economy can be placed on a reasonably 
self-sustaining basis. 

First, however, it seems appropriate to consider 
certain broad factors which have operated as pre- 
ventatives to economic progress since liberation. 
There is the inescapable conclusion that in spite 
of $700 million in foreign assistance, Greece dur- 
ing the past two years has merely managed to sur- 
vive. There are exceptions, of course, but, in 
general, economic conditions have improved but 
little over those prevailing at the time when the 
Nazi forces were expelled from the country. 

Bitter internal strife and the rapid rate of turn- 
over of the Governments have created a climate of 
insecurity and instability that has prevented any 
rational planning. Since the war, there have been 
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ven changes in the Greek Government. No gov- 
rnment has been able to develop an effective eco- 
omic policy and to inaugurate necessary controls. 
hose controls which have been attempted have 
ailed as a result of various causes, among which 
is the lack of effective Government machinery for 
impartial administration. Partly because of these 
factors, private capital, instead of devoting itself 


ity tojto reconstruction and development, has been pre- 
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occupied with schemes to hedge its risks outside 
the Greek economy. 
The security situation has had a direct effect 
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the desirable repatriation from abroad of sizable 
amounts of private Greek capital, but the civil 
strife of December 1944 stimulated social and 
political tensions of such bitterness and intensity 
that the masses of the Greek people have from that 
time lived in a perpetual state of fear. The suc- 
weeding Governments have not been successful in 
ameliorating this situation and hence there is lack- 
ing the national unity which is so clearly a pre- 
requisite to a program of economic reform and 
recovery. Operations of organized bands of 
guerrillas and fear of invasion from the North 
have resulted in the maintenance of military and 
police forces numbering in the neighborhood of 
150,000. This has been a tremendous drain upon 
the resources of the country and the primary cause 
of the budget deficit, even though the foreign ex- 


“|change requirements for military expenditures 


have thus far been met by the British. Greece has 
uch limited resources that she cannot maintain 
ilone armed forces of their present size. 

The psychology of certain elements in Greece 
has operated as a serious impediment to recovery. 
There has been a sense of helplessness, and in some 
warters a feeling that because Greece suffered so 
mch during the war, it is now entitled to the care 
ofits richer Allies. There is the widely held view 
tht external factors in Greek problems are so 
lrge that individual efforts are futile. The lack 
ifeonfidence among Government officials and the 
ople in the ability of Greece to save itself finan- 
tally and the belief that it must depend on aid 
fom abroad have contributed to an appalling in- 
ttia. In this unhealthy psychological state, 
Greece simply has not been able to apply to its 
wn problems the determination and resolute ac- 
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tion essential if she is to meet the critical issues 
she now faces, 

There exists a wide disparity in the living stand- 
ards and income throughout all Greece. Profit- 
eers—that is traders, speculators, and black mar- 
keteers—thrive in wealth and luxury, a problem 
with which no government has effectively dealt. 
At the same time, the masses of people live on a 
bare subsistence. The profiteers are relatively few 
in number and their aggregate wealth, if divided 
up among the population, would effect little im- 
provement of general living conditions; neverthe- 
less, their luxurious manner of living in the midst 
of poverty serves to embitter the masses and to 
underline the hardships of the poor. There is a 
vast amount of concealed unemployment with some 
20 percent of the population employed by or par- 
tially dependent upon the state. The substandard 
levels of existence of the civil servants, indigents, 
pensioners, and other dependents is an important 
contributory factor to the political and social ten- 
sion which characterizes Greece today. Since lib- 
eration no effective measures have been taken to 
provide useful work for the employables among 
this large group of the population. 

Foreign observers in Greece generally agree that 
the past two years have failed to register a prog- 
ress toward stable recovery commensurate with 
the foreign aid given. The time bought by 
UNRRA relief, by the free sale of gold, and by 
other devices of expediency has not been utilized. 
The various Greek Governments, lacking in 
strength, have been able to accomplish little. 
UNRRA, zealous of its mandate to avoid intrusion 
in internal affairs, was not always successful in 
prevailing upon uncertain and hesitating officials 
to program more effectively the distribution of re- 
lief and reconstruction supplies. The British 
Economic Mission, operating under the terms of 
the London agreement of January 1946, was simi- 
larly unsuccessful. The Currency Committee, 
operating under the authority of Greek law, has 
performed a useful function during the past year, 
but there is a basis for the conclusion that its 
earlier policies were of such a conservative and 
rigid character that reconstruction and develop- 
ment were actually inhibited. 

Thus, two and one half years after the libera- 
tion, Greece finds herself on dead center in spite 
of substantial foreign aid and competent foreign 
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advice. The Mission has sought to analyze the 
causes of the failure of recovery processes to get 
under way so that the mistakes of the past can, if 
possible, be avoided, and so that the assistance 
forthcoming from the United States will not 
simply be used to compound previous errors. 

Internal pacification and resolution of the 
border disputes are the two most important needs 
in Greek recovery. It is obvious that the existing 
state of wide-spread violence affords an unsuitable 
climate for economic development. 

It is hoped that the United Nations Commission 
which was investigating the troubles on Greece’s 
northern borders while this Mission was studying 
the Greek economy will be able to recommend 
means of eliminating at least a part of this prob- 
lem. With this settlement should also come an 
effort on the part of those opposing political ele- 
ments in Greece interested in the maintenance of 
Greek independence to compose their differences 
and work for the common benefit of the country. 
Until the internal political tensions are relieved, 
Greece’s economy cannot revive. 

The Mission has considered means of meeting 
the principal economic difficulties of the country. 
This involves placing on a self-sustaining basis an 
economy which has always been weak. Greece 
has a total area of approximately 50,000 square 
miles. Of this, less than 20 percent is arable. The 
standard of living for the vast majority of its 
7,500,000 population has always been dangerously 
low even though there has been foreign borrowing. 
National income, measured by Western standards, 
has always been low—one of the lowest in all 
Europe. Industrial development was only begin- 
ning to become a significant factor in the late 
1930’s, and at its peak bore to the economy only a 
fraction of the importance of the country’s primi- 
tive agriculture. 

Greece today faces a desperate economic crisis— 
one that she cannot meet alone. Even considering 
UNRRA goods undistributed or left in the pipe 
line and goods to be provided under the post- 
UNRRA relief program, there will be wide-spread 
suffering unless substantial foreign assistance is 
forthcoming. The dimensions of this current 
crisis can best be shown by the following facts: 


(1) The tentative estimated Greek budget, in- 
cluding the expanded military establishment, in- 
dicates a deficit of $290 million for 1947, or about 
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three times the amount of currency now in cip 
culation ; 

(2) reserves of unrestricted foreign exchang 
by the end of 1946 were too meager to insure im. 
port of Greece’s minimum needs, necessitating 4 
severe restriction of basic imports in the abseng 
of immediate outside assistance ; 

(3) pressures on the retail price level are seven 
and further marked increases are indicated unleg 
there are immediate corrective measures; 

(4) wage demands are accumulating as a result 
of the foregoing factors, adding the threat of wage 
inflation to the prospect of budget inflation. 


In short, it appears that in the absence of sub- 
stantial foreign assistance and the adoption by the 
Greek Government of strong control measures, 
another round of extreme inflation with all of its 
disastrous economic and political consequences is 
a certainty. 

It is, therefore, apparent that there exists a need 
for immediate steps if inflation is to be prevented. 
Recovery and reconstruction in Greece cannot be 
based upon the present unstable economic founda- 
tions, While the Mission’s earlier inquiries were 
directed towards the ascertainment of minimum 
relief requirements during the post-UNRRA pe 
riod and in addition the development of measures 
whereby the Greek economy could make the maxi- 
mum use of her own resources, the Mission has 
more recently considered the problem on the as- 
sumption that the United States Government 
would contribute very substantial amounts for the 
restoration of the economy of Greece, and that 
American technicians would advise the Greek Gov- 





ernment on economic affairs. In this way it is | 
hoped that the first steps can be taken whereby the | 
economy of Greece could be restored to a sound 
level in order that the Greek state might survive 
as a free and independent entity devoted to demo- 
cratic principles. 

For the period from April 1, 1947, to July 1, 
1948, it is estimated that a minimum of $300 mil- 
lion outside assistance in addition to UNRRA, 
post-UNRRA relief, and surplus-property imports 
will be required. This estimate represents in the 
judgment of the Mission the minimum aid which 
should be provided. When it is considered that 
during 1946 the total of UNRRA and British mili, 
tary subsidies was over $300 million, the total 
amount estimated may be too conservative. How- 
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ever, the Mission has operated on the assumption 
that the Greek Government with the assurance of 
this amount of support will adopt and enforce 
economic policies which heretofore either have not 
been put into effect or having been proclaimed were 
evaded. In making wise use of this outside aid 
and in the development and implementation of 
sound economic policies, American personnel will 
beneeded. An American recovery mission should 
go to Greece. 

The uncertain political and economic conditions 
have caused producing groups in Greece to lack 
faith in the strength and stability of their Govern- 
ment and of their economy. The devastation 
wrought by the war, the civil strife of December 
1944, and three successive devaluations of the 
drachma have obviously further destroyed confi- 
dence. Therefore, if the Government of the 
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United States is going to assure the future of 
Greece, a continuing program is required. This 
program should not be limited in concept to a 
single year. It is emphasized that this program 
of recovery and restoration should envisage a pe- 
riod of about five years. It is hoped that direct 
American financial assistance will not be neces- 
sary after June 30, 1948, but the program should 
be continued in any case whether under American 
auspices or under the United Nations. It is im- 
possible to forecast whether at that time the finan- 
cial burden can be turned over to an international 
agency. The mere declaration of such intentions 
would do much to revive confidence and make 
easier the adoption of stringent measures that will 
be necessary to achieve the immediate stability 
needed for reconstruction and development. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Amount of Aid 


Greece will need foreign financial aid during the 
neat five years because of the destruction of war 
and her current circumstances. It is recommended 
that the United States extend immediate financial 
ad to Greece sufficient to meet her requirements 
for relief, reconstruction, and military purposes 
until June 30, 1948 


The Greek economy will require foreign finan- 
cial assistance until the burden of the military and 
public security can be substantially reduced and 
probably until essential reconstruction has been 
carried out; the latter may take five years. The 
amount of aid required after the Greek fiscal year 
1947-48 depends, one, on the extent to which for- 
tign financial aid may be devoted to reconstruction 
at an early date as opposed to military expendi- 
tures and, two, on the extent to which the Greek 
Government marshals its own resources and makes 
fective use of outside aid. 

For 1947-48 the largest single item of expense is 
the military. The current burden of the military, 
estimated at about $180 million for the Greek fiscal 
year 1947-48, would have been far beyond the 
capacity of the pre-war Greek economy. With a 
pre-war national income estimated liberally at 
tbout $600 million, or about $80 per person, even 
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the pre-war military expenditure of $40 million 
exerted pressure on the relatively low standard of 
living. With a 1946 national income considerably 
less than pre-war in real terms, the cost of the 
military as currently estimated by the Greek Gov- 
ernment is far beyond the capacity of the Greek 
economy. 

The second item of importance is reconstruction. 
The estimated cost of a five-year program of se- 
lected reconstruction and development projects is 


about $335 million. This program was determined 


on the basis of minimum requirements and does 
not purport to indicate the costs of completed re- 
construction of public and private property in 
Greece. 


Cost in millions of dollars 


Foreign Local Total 

First year . . 4 42 76 
Second year . . 85 40 75 
Third year . 39 72 
Fourth year . « “2S 82 55 
Fifth year . 23 34 57 
Totals 148 187 335 


The sum stated in the table for the first year will 


have to be supplemented by very large amounts 
for commitments to be made during this year. 
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After the early months of engineering planning 
have been completed these additional moneys will 
have to be commited for reconstruction equipment 
and materia] and in setting up funds for the com- 
pletion of projects already begun. 

The pre-war economy of Greece could probably 
have financed internally the local costs of this pro- 
gram, but would undoubtedly have required for- 
eign credits to cover the importation of equipment. 
At present, it is clear that for the first year (and 
possibly to a great extent for the second year) both 
the internal and external costs of reconstruction 
will have to be borne from abroad. 

If United States aid, sufficient to meet internal 
and external costs of the military and of the re- 
construction program through June 30, 1948, is 
forthcoming, two additional objectives of major 
and immediate importance can be achieved. 

First, since revenues of the Greek Government 
together with other assistance already forthcom- 
ing are adequate to meet non-military and non- 
reconstruction expenses, the budget will be in 
balance. With no increase in the note issue in 
prospect from a budget deficit, faith in the drachma 
should be substantially restored, which in turn 
should promote an increase in business activity, a 
decrease in hoarding, a tendency for prices to de- 
cline, and a reduction in wage demands. The 
balancing of the budget will go far to meet Greece’s 
current economic crisis. 

Second, under this program, Greece will be pro- 
vided with civilian goods sufficient in quantity not 
only to meet minimum civilian requirements but 
also to meet the needs of a Greek people engaged 
in a military and reconstruction effort. In fact, 
if further serious inflation is to be avoided, it will 
be necessary to offset internal expenditures for the 
military and reconstruction with an adequate 
volume of consumer goods. This will be made pos- 
sible because all of the American aid remaining 
after the outlay for military supplies and capital 
equipment for reconstruction will be used either 
for the foreign purchase of consumer goods or 
for the purchase of industrial and agricultural 
supplies which will in turn augment Greek pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 

Under the program here described the Greek 
budget and balance of payments for the Greek fis- 
cal year beginning April 1, 1947, would be roughly 
as follows: 
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BUDGET’ 
(Millions of 
Expenditures dollars) 
1. Military and Public Security ........ I 
2. Reconstruction .. . - + a 
8. Purchase of Government Distributed Densities’ | . & 
S:Other ic eu) $6.08) Os. 28) 1). (J 


ia ae er 


Receipts 

pMOROIRRES TARR 6 op od on eo a a es OY 
. Miscellaneous Receipts . 7 
. Sale of UNRRA and State Distributed Supplies 
. Sale of Allied Surplus Property . : 
. Export-Import Bank Credit for Reconstruction 
. Direct U.S. Aid? 

a. Post-UNRRA Relief Bill . 

b. Greek-Turkey Aid Bill 


anr DS 


Total 


lg] 8s ree 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Receipts 

. Exports 

. Net Invisibles Aer ‘ 
. Allied Surplus Property Credits ; 
. Export-Import Bank Credit 

. UNRRA Png: 2% 

. Direct U.S. Aid 

a. Post-UNRRA Relief Bill . 

b. Greek-Turkey Aid Bill 


amr WN 


Total 


leles eeees 


Payments 

1. Imports for Civilian Economy 
2. Reconstruction Equipment . 
3. Supplies for Military . 


&| Sek 


Total 


Due to the uncertainties regarding the future of 
Greek military expenditures, it is impracticable to 
predict beyond the coming year the extent of for- 


*The dollar equivalents for budget categories shown 
here are only approximate, using a conversion rate of 
8,000 drachma per dollar for internal expenditures. 

*The proposed total aid to Greece is tentatively $350 
million ($300 million for reconstruction and military aid 
under the Greek-Turkish Aid Bill and $50 million for re 
lief under the Post-UNRRA Bill). The above figure of 
$240 million is for the twelve months’ period Apr. 1, 191, 
to Apr. 1, 1948. At this rate another $60 million would be 
expended from Apr. 1, 1948, to July 1, 1948. After the 
early months of engineering planning and construction 
organization the remainder of the funds will be used in 
making commitments for reconstruction equipment and 
material and in completing projects already begun. 
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eign aid which Greece will require. It is clear, 
however, that the amount of reconstruction and 
military aid required can be substantially reduced 
if the Greek Government is prepared to mobilize 
the country’s own resources by taking measures 
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such as those set forth in part ITI of these recom- 
mendations. It is also clear that if these measures 
are to be taken, advice and aid from an American 
mission along the lines stated in part III will be 
necessary. 


Measures To Be Taken by Greece 


The extending of United States aid to Greece 
should be accompanied by.effective measures by 
the Greek Government for the utilization of Greek 
resources for recovery of the country 


A. Measures To IncrEASE REVENUES AND REDUCE 
EXPENDITURES 


1. Revenues. Ordinary revenues for the Greek 
fiscal year 1947-48 are estimated in real terms at 
65 percent of pre-war. The Greek Government 
must take affirmative steps to increase its own rev- 
enues, including the following: 


(a) A study should be instituted as a long-term 
basis for: (1) eliminating unproductive taxes and 
simplifying the tax structure; (2) reallocating the 
sources of revenue between the national and local 
governments. 

(6) Income tax enforcement should be improved 
by (1) compulsory registration of all commercial 
enterprises and maintenance by them of prescribed 
accounts for income tax purposes; (2) substantial 
increase in penalties now imposed for tax viola- 
tions, including imprisonment for falsification of 
income tax returns, 

(c) There should be a revision upwards on an 
average of at least 50 percent of present schedules 
of income tax assessments on professional occupa- 
tions and commercial enterprises which are based 
on estimated ability to pay. 

(zd) In considering customs and excise tax poli- 
cies, measures should be taken to prevent importers 
from making or retaining excessive profits arising 
from the present discrepancy between internal and 
external prices. 

(e) The present restrictive community taxes on 
the transportation of goods should be abolished 
as soon as alternative sources of revenue are found. 


2. Expenditures. The Greek Government ex- 
penditures for 1947-48, called for in the tentative 
budget estimates, are estimated in real terms at 
200 percent of pre-war. While there is unques- 
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tionably some exaggeration in the estimates and 
considerable wastage of Government funds 
through inefficient administration, sizable reduc- 
tions in expenditures can only be achieved by (1) 
a reduction of military expenditures and (2) a 
sufficient recovery of the economy to permit the 
Government to terminate distribution of supplies 
to the general public at a loss and to terminate 
subsidization of public utilities. As immediate 
measures designed to reduce expenditures can con- 
serve the use of funds, however, the following steps 
would achieve results of some significance: 


(a) The Government audit and accounting sys- 
tem should be revised, particularly in the Ministry 
of Supply which is handling state-distributed 
foodstuffs and other essentials, including UNRRA 
goods, 

(6) The budget should be prepared and an- 
nounced before the start of each fiscal year and 
should constitute a real control of Government ex- 
penditures. The control of the Minister of 
Finance over the use of funds appropriated to 
other ministries must be strengthened. 

(c) All “special funds” should be abolished and 
brought within the regular budget. 

(d) The pension and indigent lists should be re- 
viewed, and reduced, and no new names should be 
added without the approval of the local welfare 
board. 

(e) Demands for wage increases of civil servants 
and other persons whose salaries are directly or in- 
directly paid by the Government should be re- 
viewed by a wage board which should be estab- 
lished, and commitments for increased wages 
should not be made without the approval of the 
wage board. 


B. Measures To AUGMENT AND CoNnsERVE ForEIGN 
EXCHANGE 

Greece’s exports have been small since libera- 

tion. Loss of Central European markets, unset- 
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tled internal political and economic conditions, 
overvaluation of the drachma, and other factors 
have tended to restrict exports. On the other hand 
considerable amounts of foreign exchange have 
been wasted during the past year through importa- 
tion of luxury goods, through Government sale 
of gold, and through black-market currency opera- 
tions. A long-range solution of Greece’s foreign- 
exchange problem will only be achieved by ex- 
pansion of Greece’s export trade and development 
of a domestic supply for some of her present im- 
port needs. The situation faced now, however, 
can be ameliorated by some immediate measures. 


1. The exchange rate and the policy on the Gov- 
ernment sale and purchase of gold should be re- 
considered after consultation with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

2. Efforts should be made to build new markets 
and to restore the pre-war European market for 
Greek exports; as to some commodities, notably 
European grades of tobacco, temporary barter ar- 
rangements should be worked out with countries 
whose trade does not flow through ordinary chan- 
nels. 

3. The embargo on export of olive oil should be 
lifted ; exports should be licensed under a program 
which provides adequate protection on the local 
price, which brings the foreign exchange received 
from the sale of oil under the control of the Gov- 
ernment, and which returns to the Government 
through an export tax a substantial share of the 
difference between the local and foreign prices. 

4. The national economy’s benefits from Greek 
shipping should be increased by requiring that a 
considerable percentage of the profits of each ship 
be brought into the country in foreign exchange. 

5. The tourist trade should be developed by the 
Government. 

6. Incoming and outgoing mail should be sub- 
jected to financial censorship so that existing pro- 
hibitions against import and export of foreign 
exchange can be enforced. 

7. Imports should be strictly controlled. Im- 
portation of luxury goods should be prohibited 
and permits and foreign exchange granted only for 
goods which will be of maximum benefit to the 
economy. Import needs on an annual basis should 
be determined and detailed plans for periods of at 
least six months should be prepared. The issuance 
of licenses should be scheduled accordingly. 
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C. Measures Desienep To AcHIEVE GOVERNMEN? 
ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 


The effectiveness of the Greek Government js 
considerably reduced by an overexpanded, under. 
paid, and demoralized civil service, and by a lack 
of organization among and within the various 
ministries. ‘These are faults which can only be 
remedied by long continued efforts. Such efforts 
should be started now. 


1. The present civil service should be reduced 
in numbers, its pay scale should be increased, and 
improvement of the caliber of its personnel should 
be accomplished through training and selection, 
The United States Government should immedi- 
ately accept the recent invitation of the Greek 
Government to send a group of specialists to study 
this problem and make recommendations. 

2. The reduction in the number of ministries 
and the rearrangement of functions recently ree 
ommended by the Committee on Reorganization of 
Ministries of the Greek Government should be 
immediately put into effect. Within the Minis. 
tries there should be a substantial increase in the 
amount of delegation of authority; detailed duties 
of ministers such as conferences with individual 
members of the public should be greatly reduced. 


D. Measures Desienep To Benerit THE Economy 
AS A WHOLE 


1. Direct controls over the economy. American 
aid, which will mean a balanced budget, an in- 
crease in the supply of goods, and some alleviation 
of the current inflation psychosis, is the only 
method of combating inflation in Greece which 
has any chance of success. Positive controls 
alone could not begin to meet the problem, given 
the current condition of Greece’s civil service, the 
public attitude toward “police” controls engen- 
dered by four years of occupation, and more im- 
portant still, the very size of the inflation problem 
in Greece. Nevertheless, for psychological rea- 
sons, and because some benefit will undoubtedly 
result, measures already undertaken in Greece to 
control price, rent, and wage increases should be 
continued and some form of anti-hoarding meas 
ure should be added. 


(a) The Government should attempt to develop 
a wage policy and some machinery for settling 
management-labor disputes. It is realized that 
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previous efforts of the Greek Government to reg- 
ulate wages have been completely unsuccessful, 
that present legal wage rates are dwarfed by 
wages actually paid, and that under current con- 
ditions efforts to institute direct wage controls 
would probably be unavailing. 

(6) The present “price controls” should be con- 
tinued and improved in spite of their somewhat 
limited scope and value. The “cotton control” 
has apparently had a beneficial effect on textile 
prices, and retail margin limitations and fixed re- 
tail food prices have kept retailers from gouging 
the public. However, an elaborate system of price 
control with wide coverage has never been at- 
tempted in Greece and probably could not be put 
into effect successfully. 

(c) Rent control should be continued and ex- 
tended to protect new tenants. Some investiga- 
tion is required, however, to determine the desir- 
ability of relaxations where inflationary develop- 
ments and devaluation of the drachma have caused 
controls to become overly burdensome on property 
owners. 

(d) An anti-hoarding campaign should be 
undertaken by the Govertiment. Accompanied 
by the proper publicity, such a program should 
take the form of an inventory control program 
under which the Government confiscates inven- 
tories which are clearly in excess of business needs 
after reasonable opportunities to unload have been 
given. 


2. Reconstruction and development of public 
works. Greece faces a reconstruction problem of 
immense proportions. Road and railroad bridges, 
railroad equipment, water systems, ports, and 
power stations were destroyed during the war. 
The Corinth Canal, of major importance in 
Greece’s economic life, was blocked by huge land- 
slides set off by German dynamite. Lack of 
maintenance has seriously reduced the usefulness 
of remaining roads and of agriculture drainage 
projects. Reconstruction of many of these facili- 
ties is a prerequisite to the restoration of the Greek 
economy. ‘This reconstruction, however, must be 
accomplished pursuant to a master plan which 
makes due allowance for funds available and the 
absorptive capacity of the Greek economy. 


(a2) A planning board composed of economists 
and engineers and charged with the responsibility 
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of working out a program for reconstruction of 
public works and public utilities should be estab- 
lished immediately by the Government. A recon- 
struction program should be prepared which se- 
lects for immediate attention the reconstruction of 
those facilities which will contribute most to the 
rapid restoration of the general economy. Where 
development projects will contribute more, they 
should be given preference. To illustrate the kind 
of projects which should receive top priority, the 
following list is offered: 


(1) Permanent reconstruction of important 
sections of roads in all parts of the country se- 
lected on the basis of traffic, population, and 
availability of other transportation. 

(2) Restoration of bridges and tunnels on 
the Athens-Salonika, Salonika-Chevgheli, and 
Plati-Edhessa railroad lines. 

(3) Supply of motive power and rolling stock 
for the present needs of the railroads. 

(4) Necessary replacement of rails and ties on 
restored railroad lines. 

(5) Restoration of essential facilities at the 
ports of Piraeus, Salonika, and Volos in the 
order named. 

(6) Restoration of the Corinth Canal, includ- 
ing high-level bridge or bridges for road and 
railroad service. 

(7) Restoration of flood control, drainage, 
and irrigation works in the Salonika, Serres, 
and Drama plains. 


(6) Efforts should be made to induce foreign 
capital to undertake on a concession basis or other- 
wise projects which are self-liquidating in char- 
acter. 


3. Industry. Greek industry, always a rela- 
tively small factor in the economy of the country, 
was substantially damaged by war and subsequent 
internal strife. Progress toward recovery has 
been slow due to insecurity, lack of credit, short- 
age of motive power, inability to obtain spare parts 
for foreign machinery, inadequacy of transporta- 
tion, and high costs of production. Several of 
these deterrents would be corrected if the recom- 
mendations of the Mission were carried out. But 
recovery only to the pre-war level of industrial ac- 
tivity would be inadequate if Greece is to become 
reasonably self-sufficient; limitations upon agri- 
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cultural development make industrial expansion 
essential. 


(a) The present high costs of production should 
be reduced by (1) correction of the abuses of Gov- 
ernment-granted monopolies and subsidies; (2) 
abandonment of Government policies necessitating 
retention of unnecessary employees, and (3) imple- 
mentation of other recommendations contained 
herein affecting the cost of production. 

(6) Preference in granting import licenses 
should be given (1) to raw materials over finished 
goods which economically can be produced in the 
country, and (2) to raw materials for the produc- 
tion of goods to be sold at low prices. 

(c) Credit to industries for current operations 
and approved new industries should be granted 
where the need is clearly demonstrated ; all indus- 
tries granted credit should be closely observed to 
insure proper use of the credit. 

(d) An industrial development program utiliz- 
ing local resources and making Greece viable should 
be formulated. Mining, lignite extraction, metal- 
lurgical and agricultural processing industries par- 
ticularly should be explored. Plants and equip- 
ment which may be acquired as war reparations 
from Germany or Italy should be used to the 
maximum. 


4. Agriculture and fishing. Agriculture in 
Greece is nearer to the pre-war level of production 


than any other segment of the Greek economy. - 


Much of the destroyed draft power has already 
been restored, and the small scale and even primi- 
tive nature of Greek agriculture have enabled re- 
habilitation by the exertion of individual effort. 
Fishing has been handicapped by lack of replace- 
ments for war-destroyed boats as well as by its 
traditional methods. 


A distinguished group in 1946 studied the agri. 
cultural problems of Greece for the Food and Agri. 
culture Organization of the United Nations. Their 
report advocates as ways of raising the contribu. 
tion of agriculture to the economy of the country 
(1) the greater utilization of water through irri- 
gation and drainage, (2) the shift of land from ex. 
tensive to intensive crops, and (3) the educating 
of the farmers in modern methods of production, 

Apart from those long-range measures, which 
can be initiated, there are immediate steps which 
can be taken for increased production and im. 
proved use of the resulting products. 


(a) A Government program for the collection 
of the 1947 grain crop should be initiated to insure 
proper use of bread grains; imported grains should 
not be distributed in areas of surplus production 
until after the exhaustion of the indigenow 
supplies. 

(6) Facilities should be developed for produe- 
tion within Greece of all the country’s seed re- 
quirements. 

(c) Credit at low interest rates and in adequate 
amounts should be made available to farmers and 
agricultural processors; this should be done 
through cooperatives where feasible. 

(d) Export of agricultural commodities should 
be developed through standardization of quality 
and grading of products, improvement in proces- 
sing and packing, and encouragement of the grow- 
ing of citrus fruits, table grapes, early vegetables, 
and other products which can be shipped to Euro- 
pean ports in refrigerator ships. 

(e) The fishing fleet should be increased to per- 
mit a full exploitation of the resources available. 


Administration of the Program 


The Greek Government will need the assistance of 
experienced American administrators, economists, 
and technicians to insure that American aid and 
Greece’s own resources are used effectively in 
creating a stable, self-sustaining economy. An 
American recovery mission should be sent to 
Greece 


The major problem is the establishment of a 
mission is the extent of its powers. The Mission 
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must be able to assure efficient use of American aid, 
but it must also conform to over-all purposes of 
United States policy by operating in connection 
with Greek problems in a manner acceptable to the 
Greek Government. 

One means of meeting this problem would be to 
have in addition to an advisory mission represent- 
ing the United States a number of American and 
other foreign technicians employed as individuals 
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by the Greek Government in key Government 
sts. The advisory mission would aid in the 
formulation of policy and advise on the admin- 
istration of these policies, while the individuals 
employed by the Greek Government, such as the 
foreign members of the Currency Committee and 
the Foreign Trade Administrator, would partici- 
pate in day-to-day operations. 


A. Foreign Execurtves IN THE GREEK GOVERN- 
MENT 


Under this plan the Greek Government would 
employ a number of expert foreigners as individ- 
uals in key executive positions. These men would 
be selected with the advice of the Mission on the 
basis of ability and character. They should as- 
sist in assuring the effective execution of the eco- 
nomic policies in the day-to-day operations of the 
Government. Conditions in Greece are such that 
it would be difficult for the Greek personnel, unless 
backed by foreign personnel in the Greek Govern- 
ment, to carry out many of the measures adopted, 
since they would at times be placed under almost 
intolerable local pressures. The Greek Govern- 
ment’s employment of foreign technicians on 
the Currency Committee provides a successful 
precedent. 

1. The Currency Committee. The Currency 
Committee should be continued with its present 
composition of the Ministers of Coordination and 
Finance, the Governor of the Bank of Greece, one 
American expert, and one British expert. Its 
functions should be modified to fit in with those of 
the American Recovery Mission and its staff en- 
larged as necessary. In addition to its present 
power to control the expansion of the note issue, 
the Committee should be authorized to scrutinize 
all expenditures and to disapprove those not in 
conformity with the budget. It should also be em- 
powered to prescribe such regulations for all banks 
and lending institutions as it may deem necessary 
to control speculation and to direct investment. 

2. The Foreign Trade Administration, A For- 
tign Trade Administration headed by a foreign 
technician in the employ of the Greek Govern- 
ment should be established. The planning and ad- 
ministration of the program of imports and ex- 
ports, including licensing, should be centralized 
under the administrator. In addition, he would 
also head the state organization responsible for 
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distribution within the country of all Government 
supplies. 


B. Tue American Recovery Mission 


The Americans to whom this task is entrusted 
must be men of character, ability, and tact, since 
to an extent the success of their efforts will depend 
upon the kind of relationship they have with one 
another, with Greek officials, and with the Greek 
public. 

Initially the Mission should be of modest size 
consisting of no more than 50 people headed by a 
single chief. Additions should be made only as the 
need is demonstrated. A top staff of specialists 
experienced in practical economics, finance, gov- 
ernment administration, engineering, industry, 
and agriculture would be required. They should 
be assisted by accountants, research assistants, and 
Greek-speaking observers; this is particularly nec- 
essary in Greece because of the absence of statistics 
and information upon which policies can be for- 
mulated. Clerical and translating personnel will 
also be required. 

It is important that the Mission not be large. 
The caliber of the personnel is an all-important 
factor and the number of highly qualified persons 
available for prolonged service in Greece is limited. 
The Greek public, whatever its initial reaction, 
would probably not take kindly to an overly large 
group of Americans, and particularly so if com- 
petence had been sacrificed to numbers. 

It is recognized that a small Mission cannot it- 
self accomplish all the planning, advising, and 
observation called for in this program. The Mis- 
sion should be assisted by groups of experts sent to 
Greece for limited periods for specific jobs as tem- 
porary members of the Mission. For example, 
studies must be made of the civil service and tax 
structure in preparation for the reorganization of 
each. Results from augmenting the staff for spe- 
cial detailed studies will be much more satisfactory 
than would be results from an equivalent number 
of men on the permanent staff of the Mission. 
Such groups of experts will be able to confine their 
investigations to narrow fields, leaving the imple- 
mentation of their plans to the Mission’s perma- 
nent staff. The Mission will have other impartial 
foreign assistance. As previously noted, foreign 
technicians will be employed by the Greek Govern- 
ment in key posts. Foreign engineering and con- 
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tracting firms will be brought to‘Greece to under- 
take the extensive reconstruction which is planned. 
Assistance of specialists will also be required to 
instruct the Greek civil service in modern admin- 
istrative techniques. 

The American Recovery Mission should be able 
through various ways to make sure that the most 
effective use is being made of American aid. It 
should have the power as a last resort to stop or 
curtail financial aid, not only in general, but in the 
case of any particular project or activity, should 
it become apparent that the conditions on which 
the aid was granted were not being lived up to. 
In addition, it should be required to publish quar- 
terly reports on the progress of Greek recovery for 
the benefit of the people and the Government of 
the United States, of the people and Government 
of Greece, and of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, and interim reports should be 
made whenever the Mission deems a problem’s 
urgency to necessitate immediate explanation of 
the facts. 

Supervision of the use of the funds extended by 
the United States to Greece should be delegated to 
the Mission, and disbursements should be made by 
it in accordance with legislation by Congress, with 
policy established by the President or the Secre- 
tary of State and with the agreement on this mat- 
ter between the United States Government and the 
Greek Government. 

The obvious need of the Greek Government for 
American assistance in making the most effective 
use of funds furnished by the United States Gov- 
ernment logically leads to the necessity of Amer- 
ican assistance in all matters relating to Greek 
Government finance since even if funds from the 
United States and Greece were not commingled, as 
they inevitably will be in certain instances, the re- 
sults of ineffective use of Greek funds per se would 
be as detrimental to the American program as if 
United States funds were themselves not properly 
used. The Mission should participate in the de- 
velopment of revenue and expenditure policies; its 
approval of the budget should be required before it 
became effective; and it should aid in assuring con- 
formance to the budget. It should aid in policy 
matters but should not be expected to scrutinize 
every proposed expenditure by the Greek Govern- 
ment. This latter responsibility should be as- 
sumed by the Currency Committee. 
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In addition to assuring the most effective use 


American financial aid the Mission should 

the Greeks in the planning and execution of State 
struction projects, improvement of public a thro 
istration, control of imports and the developmen Stat« 


chased supplies. Members of the Mission should 
sit with the Reconstruction Board and the projsion | 
posed industrial development agency, and thejjion, t 
consent should be obtained before projects anjing | 
initiated. with 

In order to be effective the Mission should con}™¢re 
cern itself with all expenditures made outside of 
Greece with American funds and, necessarily, with Gr 
Greek funds, Purchases abroad should be made}? 
in four ways; by the United States Government, 
by the Greek Government, by American contrat 
ing firms, and by private Greek importers. Civil. the fi 
ian purchases by the Greek Government in th} . 
United States should in general be made through} p,), 
the procurement facilities of the United Stated 5) 
Treasury Department, or in case of foodstuffs, of 
the Department of Agriculture, and purchases in 
the United States by importing and engineering 
firms should all be reviewed by the office in the 
Department of State supervising this program. 

The Mission should assist in the planning and 
programming of imports. The import program 
prepared under the direction of the Foreign Trade 
Administrator would become effective only after 
approval by the Mission; individual applications 
for import licenses will be scrutinized by an import 
licensing committee including representatives of 
the Foreign Trade Administrator, and on which 
a representative of the Mission will sit. 

The Mission should be the sole United States 
agency in Greece supervising the various pr- 
grams of American aid. Civilian supplies, recon- 
struction and military aid under the Greek 
program, relief aid under the post--UNRRA pro 
gram, surplus-property, and Export-Import Bask 
credits should all be subject to the Mission’s guid- 
ance. The Mission should also give advice with 
regard to the control of other imports by the 
Greek Government and private individuals. 
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(, ReLATIONS OF THE Mission 


The relations of the Mission with the United 
States Government in Washington should be 
through a single official in the Department of 
State. This official with a suitable staff should 
transmit policy to the Mission, review all expendi- 
tures made in the United States, coordinate all 
United States Government authorities extending 
sid to Greece, and give general assistance to the 
Mission in the United States. While basic Mis- 
sion policy would, of course, be made in Washing- 
ton, the Mission should be an autonomous operat- 
ing unit with as broad powers as are consistent 
with Congressional legislation. It should not bea 
mere field agent for a main office in Washington. 
It should have complete authority to advise the 
Greek Government, disburse funds, program sup- 
plies, and make contracts for reconstruction. 

Coordination between the Mission and the 
American, Greek, and British military authorities 
presents a problem, because such a large part of 
the foreign aid and internal revenue being super- 
vised by the Mission would go to the military. 
Relations with the British and Greek armed forces 


State! ould be through the military section of the Mis- 
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sion. The head of the section should be one of 
the principal advisers of the Chief of the Mission, 
so that military and civilian activities can be fully 
coordinated. Similarly in the United States the 
military and civilian programs should be coordi- 
nated through the officer of the Department of 
ate in charge of the program with the assistance 
of representatives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

The Mission should operate as an entity sepa- 
rate from the American Embassy. The two will 
naturally have to work in close cooperation; the 
Mission should keep the Embassy fully informed 
of the general nature of its work, and on all mat- 
ters of importance the Embassy should be con- 
sulted before action is taken. It would not be de- 
sirable to give the Embassy any responsibility for 
the Mission’s work since the Ambassador should 
be in a position to counsel the Mission and to report 
ohjectively concerning it to the United States 
Gov.rnment. 

Appropriate means should be devised for keep- 
ing the United Nations and specialized and asso- 
ciated agencies informed of the operation of the 
Mission. 
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